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TO THE MILLION. 
The 
TERY COMPANY (LIMITED). 

This Company, with a view of reducing the present 
exorbitant cemetery charges, have determined to fix the 
prices so low as to meet the means of all, viz, Family 
Burial Plots of Land at the small sum of £2 2s. for eight 
places of interment. and £1 Is. for four places of inter- 
ment. Single interment 10s. 6d. 


charged by existing cemeteries. Monthly payments 
2s. 6d. 


Suanzs £5, which entitle the owner to a Freeliold 
Family Plot seven feet square, which may be held for 
family use, or transferred. Monthly payments 10s. 

The land consists of 150 acres of High, Dry, and 
Gravelly soil. situated on the Tilbury Line of railway, ten 
miles from London, accessible either by rail or public 
roails. 


For further particulars, and detailed information, 

apply to the manager, at the Offices of the Company, 66, 
aie-street, Within. 

An early application will secure a preference in the 


distribution of plots. 
° _ . 
ank of Deposit. Established 
A.D. 1844. 3, Pall Mall East, London. 
Capital Stock, £100,000. 

Parties desirous of Investing Money are requested to 
examine the Plan of the Bank of Deposit, by which a 
high rate of Interest may be obtained with ample security 

Deposits made by Special Agreement may be with- 
drawn without notice. 

The Interest is payable in January and July. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

Forms for opening accounts sent free on application. 








L™ Discount, and Deposit 
BANK. Established 1849. 

DEPOSITS received, bearing interest at from 5 to 10 
per cent., withdrawable as per agreement. 

LOANS granted. 

Prospectuses, and every information, may be obtained 
by letter or personal application. 

EDWARD LEWIS, Managre. 
145, Blackfriars-road, S. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL from 3, Olt Broad 
Street, to 64, CORNHILL, E.C. 

Tar Rattway Passencers Assurance Company, insures 
against all Accipenrs whether RarLway or otherwise. 
An Annual Payment of £3 secures £1,000 at death 
from Accident, or £6 weekly from Injury. 

Oxg Person in every TWELVE insured is injured yearly 

by ACCIDENT. 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS, 
For further information apply to the ProvinctaL AGENTS, 
the Rartway Stations, or to the Heap Orrice. 
This COMPANY without union with any cther has paid 


for compensation 
£65,000. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers Assurance Company. 
ice, 64, Cornhill, E.C. Aug. 25, 1860. 


r “nn 
The Mutual Life Assurance 

SOCIETY, 

39, King-street, Cheapside, E.C. 

.D. 1834. 
The Twenty-Sixth Annual Report, Cash Account, Balance 
» &c., are now ready, and may be had on written 

personal application. 





CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


ee 


T e Rent Guarantee Society. 


3, CHARLOTTE ROW, MANSION HOUSE, 








Established 1850. 


| Le” 


National Freehold Ceme- | 








Property, and Life As- 
SURANCE SOCIETY, 
30, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
CapiTaL, —£250,000, 
DIRECTORS. 
Ralph T. Brockman, Esq., Folkestone. 
Edward Wm. Cox, Esq., 36, Russell square. 
George Frederick Fox, Esq., Bristol. 
E. E. P. Kelsey, Esq., Salisbury. 





ad, E cing’ ? 
Fees for interment at less than half the present rates | J. Mead, Esq. 2, King's Bench-walk, Temple. 


i. ag Esq., M.P., 33, Devonshire-place, Portland- 
ace. 
Eighty per Cent. of the Profits divided among the 
Assured 


sured. 

At the First Division of Profits in May, 1855, a bonus 
was declared, varying from Two to Eleven per Cent. 
on the amount assured, and amounting in many instances 
to upwards of Fifty per Cent. on the Premium paid. 

At the Second Division of Profits in 1858, an EQUAL 
PRO RATA BONUS was declared. 

The next Division of Profits in 1861. 

*,* Every description of Life Assurance busines 


transacted. 
EDWARD 8. BARNES, Secretary. 





ational Provident Institution, 
48, Gracechurch Street, London, for Mutual Assur- 
ance on Lives, Annuities, etc. 
Fstablished December, 1835. 
DIrectTors. 
Cuarnman—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq. 
Depury Caarnman—CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Esq. 
John Bradbury, Esq. ! Robert Ingham, Esq., M.P. 
Esq. Charles Reed, Esq , F.S.A. 
Robert Sheppard, Esq. 
| Jonathan Thorp, Esq, 
Charles Whetham, Esq. 





John Feltham, Esq. 
Charles Gilpin, Esq., M.P. 
Charles Good, Esq. 
PARYSIciANs. 
J. T. Conquest, M.D., F.L.S. 
Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
Bankers—Messrs. Brown, Janson, and Co.; and Bank 
of England. 

SoLicrrorn—Septimus Davidson, Esq. 
Consvuttinc Actuary—Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.S. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDI- 
VIDUAL LIABILITY. 

Extracts from the Report of the Directors for the 

ear 1859 :— 
Number of new policies issued, 952. 
Assuring the sum of ee ee 
Producing an annual income of oe 
Making a total annual income, after de- 
ducting £50,112, annual abatement in 
premium .. . .- ee -» 283,546 5 3 
Total number of policies issued, 22,586. 
Amount paid in claims by the decease 
of members from the commencement 
of the institation in December, 1835 919,103 10 4 
Amount of accumulated fund... e+ 1,755,685 6 11 
The effect of the successful operation of the society 
during the whole period of its existence may be best 
exhibited by recapitulating the declared surpluses at 
the four investigations made up to this time:— 
For the 7 years ending 1842 the surplus 
was oe oe £32,074 11 5 


£491,026 10 7 
16,781 5 4 


oa eee 187. 2 tsé«éH DD BB 
mh Incl isa, 232,061 18 4 
ae 1857. $45,034 3 11 


The Directors accept surrenders of policies at any 
time after payment of one year's premium, and they 
believe that their scale purchase fs large and equit- 
able. 

The prospectus, with the last of the Directors, 
and with illustrations of the for the five years 
ending the 20th November, 1857, may be had on appli- 
cation, by which it will be seen that the reductions on 
the premiums range from 11 per cent. to 984 per cent., 
and that in one instance the premium is extinct. In- 
stances of the bonuses are also shown. 

Members whose premiums fall due on the Ist of October, 
are reminded that the same must be paid within thirty 


days from that date, 
September, 1860, JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 








Tr Active Sympathy of the 


Public is most earnestly invited to the very des- 
titute condition of the widow of a gentleman formerly a 
Captain in the Army, who since the decease of her hus- 
band (now five years ago) has suffered under very severe 
privations, 

She has two surviving children to support, of the ages 
of 12 and 13 years. ‘The eldest of them, a girl, has been 
for a long time afflicted with a disease of the spine. 

The humble desire of this affticted Lady is to raise by 
subscription, amongst the charitably disposed, a sum suf- 
ficient to enable her to send her son to an énexpensive 
School; and to furnish some small either at 
Brighton, or at some other place, which by 
— she trusts to be able to struggle through her diffi- 
culties, 

At the death of her husband, H. R. H. the Duke of 
Cambridge, the Duke of W , the Earl of Car- 
digan, Major Gen. Bouveri some few others very 
kindly contributed to vallove tae necessities. 


References are kindly to be made to 
Lieut.-Col, Addison, U: Gazette Office, 6, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


.¢ Esq., 18, Catherine Street, Strand, 

Major Buckley, Barrack Master, Chatham. 

ce ae) Esq., M.D., 19, Whitehall Place, 
ion. 

William Bircham, Esq., The Ollands, Reepham, Norfolk. 

By all of whom any subscription will be most thankfully 


acknowledged. 
September, 1860. al 


Subscriptions already received. 


£3. d. 
The Secretary of State for War oe - 2% 00 
Robert Nairne, Esq., M.D. ee ee on 5600 
Major Buckley .. oe ove ees oe 500 
William Bircham, Esq .. ee eee ove 500 





° . ’ 
Mineralogy. — King’s College, 
AVE London. — Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., will 
commence a Course ef LECTURES on MINERALOGY, 
with a view to facilitate the study of GEOLOGY. and of 
the application uf Mineral in the ARTS. The 
Lectures will begin on FRIDAY, OCT. 5, at Nine o'clock, 
They will be continued on each succeeding Wed- 
nesday and Friday, at the same hour. Fee £2 2s, 


R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 





\ auces—Connoisseurs have pro- 
nounced LEA AND PERRINS' “ WORCESTER- 
SHIRE SAUCE" one of the best additions to Soup, Fish, 
Joints, and Gane, The large and increasing demand has 
caused unprincipled traders to fact a spuri 
article; but the “GENUINE” all bear Lea and Perrins’ 
name on Bottle, Label, and Stopper. 
Sold by CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London ; and all 
respectable Oilmen and Grocers. 








reenhall, maker of the 
SIXTEEN SHILLING TROUSERS, 325, Oxford 
street, London, W. (Two doors west of the Cireus.) 
Overcoats, £2 2s.: Frock Coats, £2 10s. ; Dress Coats, 
£2 10s. ; Morning Coats, £2 2s. ; Waistcoats, 12s. ; Black 
Dress Trousers, £1 1s. 325, Oxford-street, W. 


Holloway’s Pills & Ointment. 


ANTIDOTE TO DISEASE.—A lady, writing 
from India, on June 22nd, 1860, for a further supply, 
says:—“ I beg to address you on the 
valuable Pills and Ointment. I would not pronounce a 


its efficacy. my 
Pilisand Ointment a fair trial ir cases of Fever, Colds, 
Sore Throats, Muscular Kheumatism of the heart, 
and General Debility, and in all these cases your Medi- 
cines have always proved effectual.” 





| 
i 








‘ Wharton, H. Corri, G. Kelly, Lyall, and W. Harrison; | QyJy London Show Rooms ave at London Bridge; 


[Ocr. 6, 1860 





842 The Saturday Analyst and Leader. 


THEATRES AND AMUSEMENTS. | EASTERN OPERA HOUSE. 
| PAVILLION THEATRE, WHITECHAPEL. 

ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, Proprietor—Mr. John Douglass. . 

‘y EN Continued Success —Crowded Houses.—Engagement 0 

ee Herr Myer Lutze, the eminent Composer and Conductor. 

Under the ¥ inagement of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr.| First appearance of M. J. Anme Mengis, the Popular 

W. HARRISON, SOLE LESSEES. | Baritone. M. W. M. Parkinson, the Popular Tenor, will 

The Mana. ment have the honour of acknowledging | sing three nights during the week, having to appear the 

the same brilliant reception of the Romantic Opera, | otherthree nights at Her Majesty's Theatre. Mr. Augus- 

“ Lurline ” that attended its production during the last / tug Braham, Madame Lancia, and an Opera Company of 
Season. Its increasing nightly popularity justifies the | 100 Artistes will appear every evening. 

announcemant of this great English Musical Work every Boxes, 2s. and Is. 6d. ; Stalls, 1s.; Pit, 6d.; Galleries, 

Evening until further notice. 6d. and 3d. Private Boxes can be secured on application | 

FIFTH OPERATIC SEASON. | to Mr. C, Langdon, at the Box Office. 


MONDAY, October 8th and during the Week, W. | ——— peas we ae = 
Vincent Wallace's Popular Romantic Opera of LURLINE. | MAPPINS’ ELECTRO-SILVER PL ATE 


In addition to the Scenery of last Season, will be added | ——— eee 
MAPPIN BROTHERS’ 





an entirely New, Mechanical and Scenic Effect by 
Messrs. Grieve and Telbin. Characters by Messrs. H. | 


Misses Leffler, Albertazzi, aud Lonisa Pyne. : : 

Conductor, Mr. A. Mellon; Stage Manager, Mr. Edward Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 
Stirling ; Acting Manager, Mr. Edward Murray. | Established in SheMicld, A.D., 1810. 
' Doors open at Half-past Seven, commence at Eight. | : : ; 
Stalis, 7s.; Private Boxes, £4 4s. £3 38, £2 2s., | Mappin Brothers guarantee on all their manufactures in 
£1 lis. 6d., £1 1s.; Dress Circle, 5s.; Amphitheatre | ¢lectro-silver plate a strong deposit ef real silver, ac- 
Stalls, 3s.; Pit, 2s. 6d.; Amphitheatre, ls. Arrange- | cording to price charged. 

















ments have been made for Families visiting the Theatre, | Fiddle Double King's Lily | 
to let Private Bexes, on the First Tier, to hold Four | Pattern. Thread, Pattern. Pattern | 
Persons, at £1 5s. nightly, and on the Second Tier, | £a4.£8.0. £8.d. £.8.d.!} 
for 10s, 6d., Four Persons. ‘The Box Office will be open |12 Table Forks........ 1160 2140 3 00 312 0! 
on, and each day after, Thursday, September 27th. No | 12 Table Speons ..... ~-1160 21440 838 00 3120 
Charge for Booking, or Fees to Boxkeepers. 12 Dessert Forks ...... 1 0200 240 210 
— me —— |12 Dessert Spoons .... 1 70 2 00 2 40 214 

THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. }12 Tea Spoons ........09166 1401 70 1160 

; ‘ . tare a4 2 Sauce Ladies ......9 80 0100 0110 013 ¢ 
Miss Amy Sedgwick. and DOES HE LOVE ME? every | 1 Gravy Spoon ......0 70 0106 0 110 0138 0} 
Evening; also, first time, anew comedy, entitled, — | 4 galt do. (gilt bowls) 0 68 0100 0120 0140} 
ROMANCE AND REALITY, | 1 Mustard Spoon ....0 18 026 030 0 36 

Written by Mr. John Brougham, formerly of the Theatre | | Pair Sugar Tongs .. 0 36 0 56 0 60 0 76 
Royal, Covent Garden, and Olympic, and in which he will | 1 Pair Fish Carvers .. 1 0 ® 1100 1 4 01180 
make his first appearance since his return from America. ; — — eendes rt - : . k. : : w Z 4 : 
Monday, and during the week, to commence at 7, with 6 Ese Syeces (gilt) “3: 0100 0 1 0 0 18 0 110 


DOES HE LOVE ME? 
Mr. Buckstone, Miss Amy Sedgwick, &c., after which 
ROMANCE AND REALITY, 
Coucluding with the new Ballet of the 
SUN AND THE WIND. 














Complete Service £101310 15 1361716621 46 
Any article can be had separately at the same prices. One 
set of four corner dishes, forming eight dishes, £8 8s. ; one 
set of four dish covers, viz., one 20-inch, one 18-inch, and 
two 14-inch, £10 10s, ; eruet frame, four-glass, 24s. ; full- 
size tea and coffee service, £9 10s. A costly book of en- 
Box Office open daily from ten till five. gravings, with price attached, sent per post free on appli- 

} cation. Canteens fitted for India. Estimates furnished 
| for services of plate, for hotels, steamships, and regimental 
NEW THEATRE, ROYAL ADELPHI. | messes.—Mappin Brothers, Nos. 67 and 68, King William- 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. B. Webster. | street, London-bridge; Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery | 
Great success of the New drama, by Dion Boucicault, Esq., | Works, Sheffield. 
THE COLLEEN BAWN. [rey " ‘ adh 
Miss Agnes Robertson, and Mr. Dion Boucicault every FURNISH YOUR HOUSE. 
Evening. On Monday, and during the week, WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 
THE RIFLE BRIGADE. | 


Messrs, W. Smith, D. Fisher, C. Selby, Miss Woolgar, K. | D E A N E : S 


Kelly, and Mrs. Billington. \TRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 
THE COLLEEN BAWN, Messrs. D. Boucicault, D. | WAREHOUSES, 

Fisher, Billington, Falconer, Stephenson, Romer. C. J. | 
Smith, Miss Agues Robertson, — Woolgar, Mrs. Billington, | 
and Mrs. Chatterly; and 
MUSIC HATH CHARMS, 


Mr. D. Fisher, and Miss Kate Kelly. Commence at 7. 





A Price Furnishing List sent Post Free. 


DEANE & CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 
Established A.D. 1700. 
DEANE'S—CELEBRATED TABLE CUTLERY, 





THEATRE ROYAL LYCEUM. Table Dessert 
Sole Lessee and Directress, Madame Celeste. Vinest Ivory eg ng — — 
The public is respectfully informed that this Theatre, Medium + "938. 188. 7s. 6d. 





having been newly decorated and embellished, is now open | 
for the Winter Season. 

On Monday, 8th October, and during the week the per- | 
formances will commence with } 


Good ee lés, 12s, 5s. Gal. 
| DEANE'S— Electro Plated Spoons and Forks— | 
Table. Dessert. Tea. | 








Spoons—best plating 40s. 308, 18s, 
MAGIC TOYS. Forks ” a. 293. _— 
Valentine, Miss Lydia Thompson. Spoone—Ond quality 38s. 3s. lie. 64, 
orks Sis. 232, _— 


_ After which, a comedy, written hy Dion Boucicault, | DEANE’S— Electro Plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur | 
Esq, entitled wes | Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, Kc. | 
i THE TRISH HEIRESS. DEANE’S— Dish Covers and Britannia Metal Goods. 
The new Scenery, painted by Mr. William Calcott. Prin- Prices of Tin Dish Covers in sets of six, 
cipal Characters by Mr. George Vining, Mr. Henry | and seven, 18s., 30s., 40s., 65s., 78s. | 
Neville (from the Theatre Royal Liverpool, his first ap- | DEANE’S—Papier Mache Tea Trays in sets, from 
pearance in London), Mr. John Rouse, Mr. Villiers, Mr. 2Is., new and elegant patterns constantly | 
Lyon, Mr. J. Johnstone, Mr. Forrester, Mr. H. Butler, introduced. . 
Miss Kate Saville, Miss Hatton, and Miss Gougenheim DEANE’S—Bronze, Copper, and Brass Goods, | 
from the principle Theatres of America, her first ap- | DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea Urns, 50s., 63s., 84s. 
peararcei n England). | DEANE'’S— Moderator Lamps, from 7s. to £6 6s. 

To conclude with the romantic drama of the en toe Ranges, &c. 

. DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire Irons. 

: ASSES BAUDAEUTL. | DEANE’S—Iron Bedsteads with Bedding. Priced 
ag age pg ~~ agp Re Misses Marie and | Pamphlet with Drawings, post free. | 
d tins w make eir first appea ce in | SANE’S— estic ri 
London. The Abbe Eaudreuil, Madame Cats. ie | yaeee cece eis 


Pamphlet. 
SGM wt OER ’ 2'S—Tin, Japan and Iron Goods. } 
ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. | 
Lessees, Messrs. F. Robson and W. C. Emden. 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, first time here, | 
PUSS. THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


Characters by Messrs. G. Murray, H. Cooper, Mrs. ‘Tess and Coffees in England | 






:ANE'S—Horticultural Tools. } 
| DEANE’S—Chandeliers and Gas Fittings. 


—— | 


| 





Stephens, and Miss Louise Keeley. 


THE PORTER'S K} _ Fe are to be obtained of PHILLIPS & Co., Tea Mer- | 
t gg tA ae BURR, and chants, 8, King William Street, City. Good strong useful | 


. Tea, 2s. 8d., 28. 10d., 3s. and 4s. ; rich Souchong, 3s. 8d., 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. | 3s. 10d., and4s. Pure Coffees, Is., 1s. 2d., 1s. 3d., 1s. 4d., | 
PUSS (Ist time), A REGULAR FIX, in which Mr, F. | 1s. 6.,and 1s. 8d. Tea and Coffee to the value of 40s. | 
Robson will appear), BOOTS AT THE SWAN, and | sent carriage-free to any railway station cr market town 
DEAREST MAMMA. in England. A price current free. Sugars at market | 
Aa A REESE Oe ae ie | prices, All goods carriage-free within 8 miles of the City. 
GREAT NATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE | ———--_ =| 
Proprietor—Mr, John Douglass. 
Great excitement created by the New Drama of the 
7 ” 
Fy wy Sah a oe every evening | This preparation is one of the benefits which the science | 
nal 0 Guana — Se ulla St. George.—Pro- | of modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind; for 
aoe 2° patil cwom — = A Monday and all | during the first twenty years of the ) resent century to | 
“ Daughter of the People,” and res ew Drama of the | speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a romance ; | 
Therese, Miss Marrine . a ‘ aa Old Thorn Tree. but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine is so fully 
be followed by tn Pabe : by the whole Com- | demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from persons in | 
Prince of or hone ‘genom, 4A Burlesque of ‘‘The every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this as | 
Miss Julia St mag T x, her original cha- | one of the most important discoveries of the present age. | 
racter, py on ~ —. -¥ conclude with a| These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
Great 6 bene wg will be produced the | during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
100 Oyen which - The Camp Follower of | attacking any vital part. 
Comping wil tecon, ch the whole strength of the| Sold yall medicine vendors. Observe ‘Thomas 
.2ppear. Prout, 229, Strand, London,” on the Government Stamp. 


alone we 


lair’s Gout and Rheumatic! 
PILLS. Price, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 








ee 
as 


BENSON’S WATCHEs. 


“ Perfection of Mechanism.”—Morning Post, 


Gold Watches .. os os 4 to 100 

Silver Watches .. oa oe 2 to 50 Guineas 

Send Two Stamps for Benson's Mlustrated Wateh Pam. 
phiet. 

Watches sent to any part of the United Kings 
receipt of Post-oflice Orders. =. 

33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, London, E.c, Established 1749, 


TRADE AX MARK, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR 

The Lancet states :—‘ This is superior to « i 
the kind known.” r wag ¢ 

First of the kind Manufactured and Patented in the 
United Kingdom and France, as explained with Engray. 
ingsin the J/ustrated London News, of May 26th, 
plied by Brown and Potson, to Her Majesty the 
by order from Buckingham Palace. It is in 
wherever it has been made known, for Puddings, Blane. 
mange, &c., preferred to the best arrowroot, and expecially 
suited to the delicacy of Children and Invalids, 

Brown and Potson, Manufacturers to Her Majesty the 
Queen --Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and London, 








— eee 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATEN?, 


i % ’ . 
hite’s Moc-Main Lever Truss 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 

be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 

Hernia. The use of asteel spring (so hurtful in its effects) 

is here avoided, a soft bandage being worn round the 

body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied ty 
the Moc-Main and Patent Lever, fitting with so muh 
ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post 
on the circumference of the body, two inches below the 
hip, being sent to the manufacturer, 
JOUN WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 

Price of a single truss, 16s., 21s., 268. 6d, and 31s, 64— 

Postage 1s. Double Truss, 31s. 6¢., 42s. and 52% éd- 

Postage 1s. 8d. Umbilical Truss, 428. and 52s, 6d— 

Postage 1s. 10d. 

Post-oflice orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 

Post-oftice, Piccadilly. 


Plastic Stockings, Knee Caps, 

&c., for VARICOSE VELNS and all cases of Waar. 

NEss and SweLuine of the Lees, Sprains, &c. Theyar 

porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. 


Price 4s, 6(., 7s. 6d. 103. and 16s. each. Postage 64, 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London, 


Prize Medal Liquid Hair Dye. 
Only one application. Instantaneous, Indelible 
Harmless, and Scentless. In cases, post free, 38, 34. and 
6s., direct from E. F. LANGDALE'S Laboratory, 7, 
Hatton Garden, London, E. C. 

“Mr. Langdale’s preparations are, to our mind, the 
most extraordinary productions of Modern Chemistry."— 
Ilustrated London News. July 16. 1851. 

A jong and interesting 1eport on the products of 
:. F. Langdale’s Laboratory, by a Special Scientific 
Commission, from the Editor of the Lancet, will be 
found in that jouraal of Saturday, January 10th, 1857, 

A copy will be forwarded for two stamps. 
AGENTS WANTED. 

TUE NEW DISCOVERY.—For the Restoration 
and Reproductiou of the Hair.—Mr. Langdale guarantees 
his QUINTESSENCE of CANTHARLDES most suceess- 
ful as a restorative, also in checking greyness, strength- 
ening weak hair, and preventing irs falling off; most 
effectual in the growth of whiskers, moustachios, &¢, 
‘fhe money immediately returned if not effectual. Post 
ree for 2s. 6d. in Stamps.—Laboratory, 72, Hatton 
Garden, 

2, F. LANGDALE’S RASPBERRY and CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE.—The most delicious preparation ever 
produced for the Tecih, Gums, and Breath.—Post free 
from the Laboratory, 72, Hatton Garden, for 1s. 34. in 
siamps. 











, 

Dp: Buchan’s Patent Sugar- 

Coated Vegetable Pills, Vegetable Skin Ointment, 
and Concentrated Vegetable Essence, for Purifying 
Blood, Regulating the Bowels, and Removing Vitiated 
Humours, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Rhew 
Gout, Scorbutie Affections, Costiveness, Skin u 
deep-seated Ulcers, and all Diseases of the Nervous 
System, from whatever cause, &c. affording at once 
a new lease of life to the sickly and aged of both 
sexes, whilst in addition imparting a beautiful and 
clear complexion, so anxiously sought for by all 
Proved by the sworn testimonies made before the 
Mayor of London, and sitting Magistrates. Sold by 
suchan and Co., Patentees, 22, Newman-street, Oxford- 
street, London, W., and all chemists in town and country. 
Prices :—Pills, per box, 1+. 14¢., 2s. 9d., and_ 11s. ; Oint- 
ment, per pot, Is, I4d., and 2s. 9d.; Essence, 
bottle Ils.; or Family bottle containing four times 
quantity, 338. Agents:—Darelay 75, Farringdon-street ; 
J. Sanger,150, Oxford-street; Hannay 63, Oxford-street; 
Butler 4, Cheapside; Hooper, 43, King William-street, 
London-Bridge; R. Howden, 78, Gracechurch-street; 
Prout 229, Strand; &c., &c. 
Just published, gratis. or post free for one stamp, to be had 


| of all Agents, and at 22, Newman-street, Extracts from 


Dr. Buchan’s Work, entitled Buchan’s Dumestic Medicine, 
being a Book of Reference, containing instructions for 
the cure of every ailment incidental to man, \ oma, 
or child, 

a_i 


Insect-De- 





eating’s Persian 


stroying Powder, unrivalled in Destroying Fleas, 
Bugs, Flies, Beetles, Moths, and every species of Insects 
and harmless to animal life. Sold in Packets, Js. and 
2s, 6d. each (1s. Packets sent free by post for ‘ourteen 
Stamps), by Tuomas KeaTino, Chemist, 79, St, Paul's 
Churchyard, E.C. 
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——— ——- 
THE CURSE OF DIPLOMACY. 
ANDORA’S box contained no evil equal to the secret 
diplomacy of modern times, which seems alike incapable 
of wisdom or truth. 
dissolubly united, and those statesmen who act tolerably well 
while the public gaze is upon them, offend seriously the mo- 
ment their proceedings are cancelled. These facts are con- 
vincingly brought home to vur minds by reading Lord Joun 
Russe.L’s despatch to our minister at Turin, dated the 31st 
August, 1860 ; and if the fortunate discovery of this docu- 
ment, through the instrumentality of the Cologne Gazette, does 
not open the eyes of the people, they may, before the month is 
over, be committed to a course of conduct exceedingly likely 
to bring about a rupture with France. 

The despatch in question, although not nominally so, was 
really addressed to Count Cavour, and is calculated to augment 
his difficulties, and leave him no other resource than to pur- 
chase fresh aid at whatever sacrifice it can be bought. Lord 
Joun RussE.1t begins by protesting against any bargain for 
ceding the Island of Sardinia to France, and appears not to 
believe the assurances to the contrary given by Cavour. 
Since the date of this document we have had more denials 
from the Sardinian government; but nobody believes them, 
because the pressure of the diplomatists—Lord Joun RussEuy 
included—has rendered it almost impossible for Count Cavour 
to act or speak truthfully, and they are virtually handing Italy 
over to France, by leaving her no hope in any other quarter. 
We fully concur in the propriety of checking the aggressive 
tendencies of the French Empire, but that can only be honour- 
ably and succesfully accomplished by removing the evils of 
which Lovis Napo.teon takes advantage, If England had 
shown more sympathy for Italy at an earlier period, it is pro- 
bable that there would have been no occasion to sacrifice Nice 
and Savoy; but, as Count Cavour explained, when help was 
needed it could only be had from France, and upon Imperial 
terms. Now, Lord Jonn RvssELt insults and bullies the 
King of SanviniA to make him desert the cause of Venice. 
If he does so, he will cease to be ‘‘# re galant uomo” of the 
Italians, and republican emissiaries will once more be rife. In 
London, Paris, and Vienna, diplomatists are quite right in 
imagining that the union of Naples with Sardinia, and the 
absorption of the extra-mural States of the Church, will be 
followed by an assault upon Venetia, and the declarations to 
the contrary extorted from Vicror Emmanvet will neither be 
believed, nor alter the course of events. To liberate Venice is 
a positive and primary duty, and no man deserves to be called 
an Italian who consents to abandon that great object. If 
England had been unfortunately the prey of unprincipled 
diplomatists, as Italy was in 1815, and had been handed over 
to Russia to make her a better counterpoise to France, would 
any Englishman agree not to struggle for the freedom of his 
country? or if all England except Kent had been rescued from 
the oppressor, would anyone but a criminal agree to desert the 
cause of the county still in chains? And yet this is, in spirit, 
what Lord Joun Russet, acting, not as an English gentle- 
men, but according to the baseness of Secret Diplomacy, is 
trying to force VictoR EMMANUEL to agree to. 

Lord Joun RussELL appeals to the treaty of Zurich, and 
tells the Sardinian monarch that ‘‘ he is not at liberty to set 


—— 


Mystery and mischief seems to be in- | 





his obligations at defiance, or to make a wanton aggression on | 


a neighbouring Sovereign.” 
more honest, it is probable that Victron Emmanvet would not 
have been forced to accept the Zurich treaty at all. The sud- 
den pull-up of the French was connected with fears that a 
continuation of the war would bring about a general coalition 
against France; and as English statesmen, Whig as well as 
Tory, were determined not to allow Austria to perish, there 
was a probability of their dragging this country into the con- 
flict, and on the wrong side. 
_ Lord Jonn Rvssec1 is not justified in appealing to a treaty, 
IM Opposition to a moral obligation. It may be that the Sar- 
ian Government has made promises it did not mean to keep ; 
but casuists have long decided that engagements to commit 
crimes are not binding; and no engagement could be more 
criminal than that of sanctioning the slavery of the Venetians, 
as Lord J. Russetxi desires. Moreover, his lordship should 
not lecture Vicror EmMaNveEL upon the necessity of good 
faith, until he has made up his mind to practice it himself. 
¢ despatch just discovered, is in flagrant opposition to 
the declarations he has made in Parliament about the rights 
of the Italians to manage their own affairs; and it is a down- 
night fraud upon the English people to write such despatches 
M secret, and openly pretend to be pursuing a widely different 
and much more liberal course. We make these comments 
With profound regret, for it is a most melancholy and humili- 


If English diplomacy had been | 





ating thing to find one statesman after another breaking down 
that trust and confidence which ought to attach to public men. 

Lord Joun Russext is the more dangerous from his ‘re- 
spectability”—that most convenient cloak for a multitude 
of sins. Having insulted Sardinia, he goes on to threatén 
France; for, speaking of the approaching contest be- 
tween Italy and Austria, he says:—‘t The only chance which 
Sardinia could have in such a contest, would be the hope ef 
bringing France into the field, and kindling a general war in 
Europe. But let not Count Cavour indulge in so pernicious 
a delusion. The Great Powers of Europe are bent on main- 
taining peace; and Great Britain has interests in the Adriatic 
which Her Majesty’s Government must watch with careful 
attention.” It would be well if England and France would 
continue to insist upon the non-intervention pri 
applied to Italy and to Hungary; and thus leave the 
of those countries to settle their accounts with the House of 
Harssvrc in their own way. If this were done, no general 
war could arise out of the Italian question, nor d one 
occur without the sanction of England, if the French again 
gave the Italians aid. 

When the Sardinian Monarch speaks of an effort to liberate 
Venice bringing about a coalition against Italy, we demand 
explanations from our Government as to whether any such 
criminal combination would meet with its condemnation or 
support. It looks as if Lord Juun RusseLt was a party to 
the design, and that he will try to save Austria at the 
expense of an intervention of the Russian or German Powers 
in Italy and Hungary, if a fresh war of liberation should 
occur. 

The gist of the whole difficulty lies in the fact that the 
English people have no adequate control over the conduct 
of their Government in Foreign affairs, and that the oligarchy 
desire objects which the people condemn. The Whigs are 
firm supporters of Austria as part of their balance of power 
system, and to this diplomatic crotchet they would sacrifice 
the happiness of the inhabitants of Italy and Hungary, and 
incur very serious risk of plunging England into a quarrel 
with France. At Warsaw the despots will lay their heads 
together to prevent the French from effecting any more 
changes in the old institutions and arrangements of Europe, 
and it is to be feared they will have Lorp Jonn Russext’s 
support, and that England will be placed in the dangerous 
and ridiculous position of guaranteeing what remains of the 
system of 1815. On one side will be ranged the despotic 
Powers, backed by Great Britain, and on the other the 
Nationalities, supported by France. By this means a just 
ground of quarrel will be placed in the hands of Lovts 
NApoLEeoN, and one with which, despite our Court and 
aristocracy, nine-tenths of the people of England will 
sympathise. A more insane way of promoting French 
supremacy and enabling the astute Emperor to carry out his 
designs of rectifying boundaries could not be conceived. 

lf the Empire does cherish the ambitious schemes ascribed 
to it, what can be more foolish than to force it into the position 
of the apparently chivalrous redressor of European wrongs. 
If England would act with reasonable honour and judgment, 
the French occupation of Rome, which is one of the most 
dangerous things for the future peace of Europe, would 
appear what it is, a most indefensible aggression on the rights 
of the Italian people ; but if Lord Joun RussExt sanctions 
a movement of the despotic powers in favour of Austria, the 
French army of occupation may be made to appear béneficial 
to the Italians, and may assist Imperial bargain for the 
cession of more territory. 

Lord J. RussELL must see that the ultimate tendency of 
his policy is to estrange England from France, and to treat 
the happiness of nations as subservient to silly schemes of 
balancing powers, by maintaining in the House of Harssure 


a despotism opposed to every principle which an Englishman 
cherishes. He cannot be so infatuated as to believe in the 


sincerity of Francis JosEePu’s liberal protestations—an oath, 
more or less, is nothing to a professed perjurer, and the 
Austrian Kaiser is too deeply steeped in criminalty to have 
compuoctious qualms. 

Our oligarchy should ponder deeply on their position, and 
consider what it would be after an unpopular war. It would 
not be the peace-at-any-price party alone that would decline 
to fight for the Czar, the German Princes, Austria, and the 
Pore—the friendship of France is worth more to Kngland 
than all of them put together, and if the Empire has its 
black properties and reminiscences, every stain that rests upon 
it can be found elsewhere. Perjury and wholesale murder 
supported the Harssuxe throne after the disaster of 1848, 
and at no time since December, 1852, has personal liberty 
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been so curtailed in France as it was in Italy under Austrian 
rule. Prussia,jtoo, has a dark story to tell; her royal family 
figured badly enough when the last reaction began, and a 

list of sanguinary atrocities accompanied the restoration 
of the Court to power. 

Our duty is to stand aloof from dynastic quarrels, and to 
insist upon the abandonment of that system of mutual support 
on which the despots have relied. Let each government be 
called upon to leave the internal affairs of other States alone, 
and we shall soon find rulers cultivating the goodwill of their 
subjects; but if Austria is to be told she is an European 
necessity, for whose security a new Holy Alliance is to be 
formed under the auspices of Lord Jonn RussEvt, nothing 
but disaster will ensue. For a liberal statesman to put him- 
self in such a position is absurd. He might as well ask the 
Pope for a Cardinal’s red hat. 





THE NATIONAL REVENUE. 


HERE are some persons who value their possessions 
according to their cost. They delight to tell you that 
their wine was purchased at a guinea a bottle; that their 
horses are twice as dear as other people’s; and that all their 
movements are accompanied by an outlay which proclaims 
their dignity, if it does not minister to their comfort. If this 


kind of feeling were universal, Englishmen might well be | 


proud of their Government which, from quarter to quarter, 
proves itself the most expensive in the world. 

According to a return just published, the revenue for the 
year ending 30th September, 1860, amounted to £70,809,977, 
of which Customs’ duties, those obstructions to business, 
yielded nearly four and twenty millions. If we look to the 
last quarter, as compared with its predecessor, we find a 
decrease of £688,866 in Customs, which we suppose may 
be all accounted for by the reformation which Mr Gladstone 
has effected in our tariff; and the Excise is £460,000 less. 
On the other hand, stamps yielded £116,000 more; taxes 
£20,000 more; the property tax £407,000 more; the 
Post-office £30,000 more; and those nests of fraud, the 
Crown lands, £3,589 more. On the whole, financiers will 
tell us we are in a healthy state. We must, however, 
remember, that with the exception of some moderate advances 


on behalf of the China war, our seventy-one millions of 


taxation represents the cost of Government during peace, 
and that the foreign policy of the Cabinet precludes the hope 
of any reduction, while it renders an increase highly 
probable. This amount of taxation can be borne, if our 
trading classes will be contented with the obstacles that at 
present environ them ; and if the difficulty of getting an 











| the stomach of the profanum vulgus. 
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a 
the control of taxation is in the hands of tax eaters, we can 
have no improvement which goes down to first principles, 
Even moderate reforms, like those which Mr. GLADstoxg 
advocates, drew upon their proposer a ferocity of antagonism 
that is quite surprising, and no statesman would venture to 
undertake a sweeping alteration. It may not be possible to 
make taxation pleasant, but we cannot maintain our Customs 
and Excise against the steady opposition of the industrions 
classes, nor can the unsatisfactory Income Tax be looked 
upon as other than a provisional arrangement. 

If our rulers should get up a war with our nearest 
neighbours, the taxation question would soon come to an 
issue, and the conflict between old and new principles could 
not bedelayed. The chief cause of misery and crime in this 
country is poverty; and if an equal division of all good 
things were possible, it would not suffice for the satisfaction 
of legitimate wants. We need a great increase of wealth, 
without a proportional increase of population ; or, in other 
words, that our wealth should grow faster than our people, 
Taxation is one great cause why this does not take place, and 
hence cheap government is our foremost desideratum, 


HARD WORDS. 

H™ words have been from the earliest ages the greatest and 

_ chief obstacle to the diffusion of useful knowledge. The 
monks of old who compiled history and chronicled scientific diseoy 
wrote in the Latin tongue, that nobody but themselves might 
able to read their books; knowledge was not deemed a fit meat for 
It was something to be 
hoarded up and kept in dust and darkness, to be visited occasionally 
and gloated over like a miser’s store ; and the monks who were its 
sole depositories, took the most jealous care in guarding it from the 
wind of diffusion. The modern and more enlightened ibheritors of 
this hoarded wealth, have, until very lately, pursued the same selfish 
policy. Some of them pursue it still, as a sound and necessary pre- 
caution against the dangerous results of a “ little learning.” 
nature of many useful arts and sciences, simple enough in them. 
selves, has been rendered abstruse, mysterious, and incomprehen- 
sible to ordinary understandings, by the use, in relation to them, 
of far-fetched technical terms and “ hard” unmeaning names. The 
science of thinking logically has been cloaked under the formidable 
title of “‘ Philosophy ;"’ morals have been dignified with the nameof 
“ Ethics.” The masses have been frightened from the study of the 
principles of government by the portentious word “ Politics,” which 
until very lately have always been represented as a science with which 
none but the rich and the highly seers ought to meddle. The 
most familiar laws of trade and commeree—laws which every man 
can understand and appreciate in their practical application—have 
been set up as scare-crows, in the guise of “ Political economy ;” 
and even the nature of money has been so little discussed, that we 


’ 


| are still without a satisfactory solution of Sir Ropert Pests 


honest living is always to be permitted to force or incite | 


large firms to the abuse of credit, of which the failures in the 
leather trade offer by no means solitary examples; and also 
if the working class will remain contented with a very slow 
rate of social advancement. 

Expenditure upon government is simply an outlay for 
safety of person and property, and it is so much waste, 
except so far as it proves the only or the cheapest method 
of obtaining that security. Looked at in this way and 


enormous, seventy-one millions is a prodigious sum for the 
central power to expend during a time of peace, especially 


amous problem—* What is a pound ?” 
There is, perhaps, no more striking illustration ot jhe system 
which has been so consistently pursued for the obstruction of usefZ 


| knowledge, than the practice of the physician, who, to this day, 


continues to write his prescriptions in Latin—Latin, too, of a most 
mysterious and dog-like character. But possibly, considering the 
state of the healing art, the physician is wise in his generation ; for 
‘* Hydrag,” by the other name of blue pill, might not be so much 
respected. The policy of the modern physician, however, is ex 
that of the monk of the dark ages. He does not consider it 


: . ; , , | that the vulgar herd should pry into the secrets of his art. It 
remembering that the total taxation of England is something | 


would be subversive of his order, and of his reputation for cunning, 


| if his patients knew that the hieroglyphics on the scrap of paper 


when more than half of it is obtained by directly and | 


indirectly obstructing the industry of the people. 

The tendency of civilisation is to equalise conditions ; and 
it is impossible to suppose that the masses whose labour is so 
heavily weighted in this country, will permanently consent to 
remain in it, unless their burdens can be reduced. Wages in 
the Colonies are much higher than in this country, and 
taxation is much less. ‘The same things may be predicated 
of the United States; and it may be doubted whether the 
working men will toil under English conditions, after they 
have been sufficiently well-educated to see all the chances 
before them. 

Our immense accumulation of capital enables us to pro- 
gress under a load of taxation that no other people could 
bear; but there is a close connection between high taxation, 
together with immense State expenditure, and very painful 
inequalities in the distribution of wealth. The money we 
spend in national education is the only part of our outlay 
that has an opposite tendency—all the rest tends to make 
greater the gulf which severs rich from poor. It is possible 
that as large, or even a larger amount of taxation may be 
permanently borne by the people; but this must be upon 
two conditions—one, that it shall be more equitably raised ; 
and the other, that it shall be more usefully spent. While 





which they take to the chymists to be made up, simply means 
‘black draught.” We are not going to denounce the physician for 
keeping up this mystification ; for we know there are people who 
will have physic, and the almanacs of Zapkren and Francis 
Moorg, physician, are existing testimonies to the popular respect 
for hieroglyphical expression. We have heard of a very effective 
medicine bemg made up from an order to the boxes of the Ad 
Theatre, in the handwriting of the late Mr. Yares, notwithstanding 
that the important ingredient ‘‘ not admitted after seven o'clock,” 
was omitted from the mixture. 

Happily, however, except in the last-mentioned science, the 
clouds of mystification are rapidly being cleared off, and ordinary 
folks are beginning to understand that the thing which has been 9 
long called by a fine hard name, is simply a spade. We have signal 
evidence of this gratifying fact in the great gathering of the work- 
ing classes at Glasgow. The workmen of Glasgow showed, on this 
occasion, that they were not only capable of listening to and appre 
ciating the addresses of the learned men who took a leading mn 
the congress ; but that they were competent to join in the di 
sion. Humble artizans were there seen taking their turn with such 
men as Lord Brovenam, Sir Jonn Kaye SuvrrLewortH, Dr. 
Lancaster, and M. Garnter Paces, in debating and elucidating 
questions which have hitherto been regarded as the property only 
of the exalted and the learned. And the working men 
spoke on the oceasion, distinguished themselves by a practical tum 
of thought which contrasts favourably with the more abstruse 
abstract character of the disquisitions of the more learned speaker’. 
Sir Jonn Kaye SuvrrLewortn was very learned upon the corre- 
lation of moral and physical forces; Mr. Krinwarrp was eq 
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diffuse and oracular on the questions of education and punishment ; 

Lord Brovena®, like a roving bee, flitted from topic to topic 
with delightful inconstancy; but the most practical and useful 
address of the whole sitting was that delivered by a Glasgow work- 
man, Mr. Fawcerr, who is described as “a young man, and blind.” 
The subject of Mr. Fawcerr’s address was the co-operative prin- 
ciple, to which we referred in a recent article. We are glad to see 
that his views received the commendation of Lord BroveHam ; and 
we also derive some satisfaction from the fact that M. Lovis 
Branc was present to hear from the lips of an English workman 
how alone the principles of communism can be carried into suc- 
cessful practice. We trust that this display of intelligence among 
so large a body of the working classes will read our savans and 
fine spoken social regenerators, a lesson. The days have come 
when the hocus-pocus of philosophical teaching must be laid 
aside. The gibberish of high-sounding words and unmeaning 
phrases must be consigned to the limbo of unexploded shams. The 
savan must no longer go about dressed up in magician’s gown 
and cap; for we know nearly all his tricks, and are well aware 
that they are uot performed by magic. 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


N R. Wittiam Contncuam, M.P., has published some “ Obser- 
vations in reply to the report of the Select Committee on 


the South Kensington Museum.” The subject of his strictures, 


which assume the form of a searching criticism of this institution, | 


in all its phases and detuils, is one of very great public importance, 
both as regards the general principle involved, and as regards the 
question of practical art-administration. We subjoin the following 
extracts :—* The history of the Brompton boilers, the annual cost of 
which in coal alone is admitted to be ‘ monstrous,’ is briefly told. 
Founded by the Great Exhibition Commissioners of 1851, repudiated 
by Sir Bensamin Hat on behalf of the Board of Works, erected 
by ‘orders’ from Sir William Cubitt, the Brompton boilers were 
built of corrugated iron, and it is now admitted on all hands that 
ever since their erection they have been a nuisance to every one 
connected with them. Impossible to be warmed in winter with ever 
so ‘monstrous’ an amount of coal! leaking, ‘everywhere,’ and at an 
original cost to the State of £15,000, with prospective illimitable 
expenditure in futuro, the boilers were ultimately handed over 
to the Department of Science and Art.” . é ‘ 
“The constitution and pretensions of the Kensington Museum are 
exceptional, and its assumed functions entirely differ from those of 
the National Gallery and the British Museum, which appear to be 
limited to the public exhibition of works of science, of art, and of 
literature, or at all events to a proper control and direction in their 
use. The Kensington Museum, on the contrary, professes to super- 
intend, to direct, to teach and give prizes, of which it is, at second 
hand, the manufacturer, to comp te with the general trader in his 
own special business ; in short, to interfere in every possible manner 
with all that concerns the art and scientific schools connected with 
the department. It is, moreover, a scarcely disguised advertising 
centre for all inventors, traders, and manufacturers, and an active 
competitor in an artistic branch of industry ; and thus the depart- 
ment has come into collision with the private and legitimate trade 
of the country, which finds itself crushed by an instrument, to the 
vroduction of which it has been compelled to contribute, in the form 
of imperial taxation—a system calculated to sap public morality and 
the independent spirit of the people. The sum of money in question 
may appear small in amount, when contrasted with ‘the national 
expenditure, but in the consideration of this subject, an important 
pnnciple is involved, namely, ‘ how far, if at all, is it expedient for 
the Government to trench upon private enterprise either in the 
traning and cducation of the people, or in the trade and 
manufacture of the country ?” ‘ i , ‘ “ The 
Kensington Museum system, in my opinion, contains within 
itself the germ of almost every objectionable form of Government 


interference with private enterprise, gradually substituting, on a | 


colossal scale, the unhealthy and exploded principle of protection for 
that of salutary competition and free trade.” ‘ 


The annual expenditure of the Kensington Museum amounts to 


no less than £60,415; of this sum £33,675, or more than half, is | 


devoted to the salaries of officials.” 

It must be remembered that the South Kensington Museum forms 
part only of the “Fine Art Administrative Reform” question; a 
question, by the way, in which Mr. ConincHam has shewn that he 
takes a lively interest. Within its scope are the various departments, 
of which the National Gall ry and British Museum may be signalised 
as the chief. These institutions, like all institutions whatever, as 
we remarked in our recent article, “ Reform, Social, and Political,” 

ve grown up unsistematically, and at random. There is no unity 
of plan ; no syminetry of co-ordination. Like the clothes of a man 
who has never been provided with a new suit since he was a boy ; 
all our institutions, the undesigned fortuitous products of cireum- 
stances undirected by a controlling intelligence qualified*by experi- 
ence, digested into a scientific rationale, have to a continually cut 
open to enlarge them, and patched up, and vamped up, and darned, 
to hold them together, and botched, and repaired, and transformed, 
and altered, to fit the growing exigencies of the great innovator, 
time ; until they get to resemble the first Prrr’s patchwork and 

lated ministry, as described by Burkr, or Ovip's description 
of chaos, : 
“ Nulli sua forma manebat : 
Obstabatque aliis aliad, quia corpore in uno, 
F rigida pugnabant calidis ; humentia siccis, 
Mollia cum duris ; sine pondere habentia pendus” 


What we want is unity—uniformity of plan—completeness of 
ensemble and totality, and above all things responsibility. It must 
be remembered that we are not, in these remarks, discussing direct] 
or indirectly, the specific internal administration of the Briti 
Museum and National Gallery. It is the question of general 
administration we are now upon—the question of giving unity of 

lan to the entire art department. It is in short the “ Art-consoli- 
tion question” that we desire to place before the public in its 
proper light. We do not therefore wish to be as criti- 
cising the internal arrangements of the British Museum and National 
Gallery, simply because it would be as much out of place as if we 
were to discuss the merits of a particular statute in an article 
treating of the general question of “ digests and codifications.” 
Indeed the “ observations” above cited, pay a compliment to the 
National Gallery, by indicating it as the direct antithesis of the 
South Kensington Museum, which it is their whole drift and purport 
to prove, is the very type and symbol of mismanagement in art 
administration. On this subject the “ observations” thus :— 
“ This department, therefore (the South Kensington Museum), came 
into possession of the iron building with its ‘ conti: ies ; but it 
was opened to the public according to South Kensington Museum 
rules, which are framed in direct opposition to the resolution of the 
Trustees of the National Gallery, ‘That arrangements for the easy 
and free access of the public at all times and under all circumstances 
| to the pictures of the National Gallery—are absolutely essential.’” 
| Then with regard to the objects of acquisition and exhibition in 
| matters of art. The most competent authorities are for i 
these to model works only, or types of classes or genera, the best of 
their kind. Thus the best schools of art in all its multiform 
developements, would be exemplified by their representative master- 
pieces. To sum up these brief suggestions we want unity, respon- 
sibility, and a judicious application of the principle of “ art- 
selection.” Bacon tells us that man can only know and do in 
proportion as he observes and studies nature, and this latter point is 
but an application, by human intelligence, of Mr. Darwin's law of 
“ Natural Selection,” just as the telescope and microscope are but 
artificial eyes. 





THE WINE QUESTION: * 
THE TEETOTALLERS AND THE DEAN OF DOWN. 


N R. Gladstone’s budget, and his wine license scheme, having 

become matter of history, may be left to the test of experi- 
ence, which, ere long, must determine with unerring accuracy, 
alike their merits and demerits, their virtues and defects. In the 
meanwhile we turn from the “light wine” debates to one which 
many readers will be apt to regard as the “ heavy ” wine question ; 
a topic, nevertheless, involving some considerations of interest both 
intellectually and socially—we mean the Bible controversy, pending 
between the lovers of strong drink on the one side, arid the ab- 
stainers on the other. Many of our readers may be surprised to 
learn, that for ten years past, this and kindred topics have had a 
literature of their own, industriously devoted to their discussion, 
and which, in England and America, has secured a circulation of 
many thousand volumes, and probably some millions of tracts. The 
most distinguished combatants engaged in this critical contest 
appear to be, on the current side of the question, in favour of Bible 
sanction for intoxicating liquid, Professor Maclean, of Princeton 
College, and Mr. Woodward, the Dean of Down ; on the negative 
side, Professors Stuart, Nott, and Lewis, and Dr. F. R. Lees. 

The Leader will not be suspected of taking any one-sided or 
partisan view of this question. Occupying an entire Aone omenery 
position, we can report the pees of the battle with the most 
perfect impartiality; ean declare the strong as well as the weak 
points of either party, In a former article, in reference to the 
statement that at the marriage feast in Cana, Jesus not only did not 
order the wine to be Amoriee. but went out of his way expressly to 
turn water into wine, we pronounced judgment as follows :—“ We 
| have often heard this intemperate objection raised—never satisfac- 
torily disposed of. Four hundred Gospels would not contain a rule 
| of life in which al? that we may partake of, and all that we must 

abstain from, is set down. The Gospels are not edited by Dr. Cul- 
| verwell ; they do not profess to teach us ‘ What to eat, drink, and 
avoid.’ Nor was Jesus the founder of a sect, but the Prophet of 
Humanity. As such, we asked,‘ Did He never partake of the 
juice of the vine? Is it presumptuous to sup that He may 
have practically taught the wse, as distinct from the abuse, of 
His Father's gift ?’” 

We still hold to this opinion ; for the miracle had not a dietetic, 
but a moral and theological significance. The reason of its repro- 
duction in the last of the Gospels alone towards the close of the 
first century, is obvious pre: The dualistic repudiation of the 
juice of the grape as “the blood of Typhon” was growing more 
prevalent, and the spirit of Asceticism, including the aspersion of 
marriage as an impure relation, was setting-in upon the early 
church. Now this miracle was precisely fitted to counteract the 
double heresy, and to reclaim nature from the domain of Ahriman, 
the principle of evil, to the sovereignty of the One God. Thus was 
it understood by St. Augustine. “At water turned by the Son 
into wine,” saith he, “ who doth not marvel ? Though the Father 
doth the same in vines every year. The Saviour was t at this 
feast, because there were to be those of whom the Apostle speaks 
afterwards, forbidding to marry.” 
els the Principle of Total Abstinence according tothe Example of Jesus Christ? 
| A Letter to a Friend. By the Dean of Down. Works of Dr. F. R. Lees, vol. ii., 

















Historical and Critical Papers on Temperance and the Bible, 1853. The Temperance 
Spectator. 335, Strand, London. Lectures on Temperance. By E. Nott, LL.D., 
| President of Union College. Edited by Taylor Lewis, Professor of Greek, New York, 
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Scholars must be perfectly aware, that both anterior and subse- 
quent to the Christian era, various popular bodies of abstainers 
existed. Voltaire long since noticed the fact in his “Spirit of the 
Nations.” Neander, in his “Church History,” observes that 
“there were different kinds of abstinent sects” (ii. p. 129). Pro- 
fessor Jowett, in his recent comment on the Epistles of St. Paul, 

great stress upon the prevalence of abstinence “in the cen- 
turies immediately preceding the Christian era.’’ He admits that 
the same tradition which handed us the Gospels, “ delighted to at- 
tribute a similar abstinence to James, the brother of our Lord; and 
to Matthew and Peter.” The New Testament shows that Timo- 
theus, the Bishop of Corinth, was one of the Hncratites—a water 
drinker. Jowett adds:—‘ The apostolic canons admit an ascetic 
abstinence, but denounce those who abstain from any sense of the 
impurity of matter. Jewish, as well as Alexandrian and Oriental 
influences, combined to maintain the practice in the first centuries. 
Long after it had ceased to be a Jewish scruple, it remained as a 
counsel of perfection ”’ (ii. p. 323). 
The English Dean of Carlisle, Dr. Close, having some time back 
ublished an “ Apology for Abstinence,” assigning the reasons why 
taken the pledge, the Irish Dean, Mr. Woodward, has taken 
the field in defence of the moderate bottle. We have carefully 
considered the eight pages of plausible reasoning which the reverend 
Dean of Down has issued against the Teetotalers; and, looking at 
them as simple specimens of criticism and logic, we aré bound to 
confess that we cannot conscientiously drink port and sherry upon 
the strength of them. Let us at least be honest; and if we wi// 
drink, let us not drink on fallacious pretences. 

The first e of the eight begins with the proposition that 
Christ's ror mn was a perfect model for our own, and ends with 
promising to decide, by the “inexorable logic of a demonstration,” 
whether the example of Jesus inculeates, or is directly opposed to, 
the principle of abstinence! Now this loose .statement might 
have passed well enough, without exciting surprise, from the lips of 
Mr. Spurgeon or Dr. Cumming—but from the editor of Professor 
Butler's works, we hardly could expect it. Surely, the learned 
Dean will not affirm that Christ’s “example” of not marrying is 
“ opposed” either to the principle, or to the practice, of marriage ? 
To start with, then, we have here a false and illogical collation of 
terms. Christ’s practice can be no example to us in many things. 
The Dean’s Master flogged the traders out of the Temple with a 
whip of small cords, but is that, therefore, any part of the discipline 

f the Irish Church ? Reason, founding itself upon circumstances 
which are ever varying, can alone determine in what cases Christ’s 
example should be our model. Mr. Jowett has wisely said of 
several instances of precept and example—“ these are sufficient to 
teach us how moderate we should be in reasoning from particular 

recepts, even where they agree with our preconceived opinions. 

e truth seems to be, that the Scripture lays down no rule applic- 
cable to individual cases, or separable from the circumstances 
under which it is given,” p. 314, The staple to which the Dean 
ad fastened his chain is loose; let us now test its successive 

S. 

The second page alleges that our Lord’s statement of the difference 
between John and Himself turns on this precise point. “ John was 
strictly —(if [must use that barbarous Americanism)—a Teetotaler.”’* 
Some of the books before us throw great doubt upon this allegation : 
nay, Dr. Lees, in his volume, repudiates the comparison entirely. 
It has already been shown that there were different kinds of 
abstainers in ancient times—some with good, some with partly good 
and partly bad, reasons; some enlightened and moderate, others 
extreme abstainers. For anything in the premises, therefore, Christ 
might have been one sort of abstainer, John another. Indeed, it is 
absolutely certain that the contrast had its limits practically ; and 
even if we did not, by the very form of the words, come to such a 
conclusion, we should still be compelled to concede, that a general 
contrast does not warrant an universal inference of opposition. 
The record can never be abused to the justification of such a sequence 
as this, “that Christ used all sorts of bread and drink, from 
which John abstained.” The Teetotaler may logically retort upon 
the Dean, that since John came, eating no bread at all, drinking no 
wine at all, while they take (if not a@// sorts of bread and wine), at 
least some sorts—he was both more and less than a Teetotaler ; 
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| same excess of riot.” 
| being here condemned, something short of excess is right? But 
| this is not according to the usage of language, for even teetotalers 
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Now, we imagine, that a miraculous power of transmuting water 
into such rs gem not be at all objected to by Mr. F. Waght 
and this may lead the Dean to consider that the pinch of the 
argument is not about wine in the abstract, but about the 
alcoholic nature of the wine actually made at Cana. The question 
of quantity must give way to the prior one of quality, Here 
Augustine, Neander, and Dean Trench, are all against Dean 
Woodward. 

The fourth page is devoted to the Sacramental elements of 
bread and wine ; concerning which, as it appears to us, the tee. 
totalers are somewhat foo scrupulous. Why, in that symbolic 
and commemorative institution, should we stop to consider the 
quality of the material elements? So far from despising the 
command regarding ‘the fruit of the vine,” the abstainers haye 
taken pains to establish a special manufactory of pure, unfer. 
mented wine, in this respect imitating some sections of the 
Jewish community. The Dean seems to know nothing of all this; 
and hence his chain of ‘‘inexorable logic’ breaks asunder at 
every link. Let us, however, be just in our criticism, If we 
think the abstainer somewhat superstitious in his scrupulosity, 
unless he acts on moral and social grounds, we deem it | 
inconsistent with true and high views of the ordinance, to stickle 
for Port or Tent, and object to pure grape wine; and it rises to 
a point of absurdity when we perceive men insisting on fermented 
wine because He is supposed to have drank it, while they despise 
the wxfermented bread which they ‘now he consumed, 

The fifth page is devoted to the apostolic teaching, and is pre- 
ceded by the startling assertion that ‘it is obvious drunkenness 
was just as prevalent then as now, if not more so.” We do not 
poneee to be so versed in scripture as the reverend Dean, whose 

usiness it is to peruse and expound it, but, certainly this state- 
ment sounds very novel, and seems very apocryphal. The 
pels, so far as we recollect, rarely reler to this vice. t 
spirits were then unknown. Christ never appears to have rebuked 
a drunkard. At the day of Pentecost, an absurd charge implying 
that Peter and his brethren were excited with drink, is at onee 
silenced by pointing to the fact that it was only the forenoon, 
Paul, years after, declares that he and the Christians are sons of 
the day, and that they who ave drunken, are drunken in the night, 
That the people there and then were as drunken as the 
here and now, when every thirtieth habitation is either beer-house, 
wine-vault, ov dram-shop, is a statement demanding stronger 
proof than the learned Dean has yet advanced. 

We do not comprehend what purpose is served by the citation 
of such texts as the following: ‘‘ Be not drunk with wine, 
wherein is eacess.” (Eph. v. 18.) ‘Run not with them to the 
2 Pet. iv.) Is it that ‘ excess” only 


will speak against drunkenness, without the slightest idea of 
sanctioning the use short of inebriety. Teter, in the above tert, 
could not mean to imply that a /:tt/e riot was good. If the 
Apostles, then, condemn drunkenness in ever so many texts, it does 
not follow that they do not, in other places, also condemn the 
drink, like the Severians of old, ‘‘ because it is the cause of 
drunkeness.”’ 

‘*Tnexorable logic”? cannot be made out of negations: yet 
another negative argument of the Dean’s is the following: «The 


| contrasted fruit of the Spirit is not Abstinence, but Temperance.” 





while Christ, who took the ordinary good bread, and the ordinary | 


wine, was precisely like themselves. The Dean appears to 
ave fallen into the same fallacy as St. Augustine, who reproached 
the Teetotalers in the ancient Church with decrying wine, while 
they sucked the juice of grapes. “ Qui tanta perversio est, vinum 
putare Fel principis tenebrarum, et uvis comedendis non parcere,” 
(De Morib. Manicheor, lib. ii. s. 44). Nevertheless, the Teetotalers 
were right in their distinction, as we know in this age of scientific 
analysis—and the Saint was wrong beyond all doubt. Christ, it 
may be alleged, like the modern Teetotalers, discriminated the 
wine-of-the-grape from the wine which is a mocker—sanctioned the 
via media between the dualistic-dogma and the scientific trath— 
distinguished between the “refreshing-juice” and “the tricksy- 
spirit” of aleohol. We should like to see how the Dean could 
meet that position. 

The third page is devoted to the making of wine out of water 
at the marriage feast. We perceive a respectable Kensington 
chemist perpetually advertising, under the guarantee of the 
temperance leaders, 2 Sacramental Wine, at 36s. per dozen, for 
the use of churches, instead of poisoned Port or adulter ated Tent. 





* It seems, by the way, that 7ve-fota/ is an old English and Irish word, used thirty 
ago, both by Mr. De Quincey and Mr. Baniw ; and, in sooth, we do not see that 
is one whit more barb , than the classical designation of 





, or less euphoni 
‘eephalites (no-drinkers) adopted by the abstaining students of Edinburch. 
certainly very analogous to the Latin /émefum, “ euwined.” 


(Gal. vy. 23.) What would the Dean think if we were to argue 
that Virtue, not ‘‘Chastity,” was the fruit of the Spirit contrasted 
with Vice? Would he not reply that the larger term included, 
not excluded, the smaller? We turn to our Greek lexicon and 
find that ‘‘continence” and ‘abstinence’ are, at least, two of 
the senses or applications of the word in the New Testament. 0 
Paul evidently meant that Felix should “abstain” totally from 
his connexion with one of his two wives; and abstinence from 
wine was the the regimen of those who ran in the Olympic games, 
to which Paul alludes in the second text. ‘ Contain not” is the 
sense of a third passage. But what utterly destroys the inference 
of the Dean is the fact already stated, that the ancient abstainers 
were called Encratites, from the very word for ‘ temperance” 
used by St. Paul. ‘To be “temperate,” therefore, so far from ex- 
cluding, very often included, abstinence. 

Mr. Woodward is surely departing widely from the teaching of 
the Church, when he quotes the text, ‘looking unto Jesus, 
author and finisher of our Fuith,” as if it could possibly mean 
that we were not to attend to deeds and duties, as the conditions 
and discipline of a holy life. Paul’s advice commends itself to us 
as better than the Dean's. ‘Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and make not'provision for the flesh (eis epithymias) which tends 
to lust.” This appears but the Apostolic echo of the proverbial 
warning of the a er book, ‘* Look not upon the wine, Jost thine 
eyes look upon strange women.” : 

The boldest of the Dean’s affirmations against the abstainers Is 


| this:—‘‘In the epistles where drunkenness is mentioned, not in 


one single instance is total abstinence recommended, or sug 

as its remedy.” If this be so, the Teetotalers are scripturally 
weak, and the Dean is invincible; for we agree with him that the 
“* expediency ” argument is shaky. We are not, however, 8 
sure that the Dean’s assertion is quite correct. Though we have 
forgotten much of our college lore, we have still some roots of it 
left, and can thumb our New Testament, and spell out our Plu- 
tarch or Josephus at a pinch. In spite of our reverence for the 


| Dean, doubts will arise that all is not right. If the apostles and 


It js | C¥angelists — Paul, Peter, 


and Matthew, to wit— were Tee- 
totalers, we should expect to find some ¢race of the doctrine ™@ 
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their literary remains ; which we are not sure that we do not, 
If, on the contrary, tradition is wrong, how mony lot a for 
the wide prevalence of teetotal doctrine omonges the early Chris- 
tians immediately after the apostolic age? Such doctrines and 
ractices must have had some root and authority. 
Our doubts are critical as well as historical. On glancing at the 
New Testament, and eyen at the original of one of the texts cited 
by the Dean himself (1 Peter iv. 7), we find the niost distinct and 
emphatic ‘ suggestion " and ‘‘ recommendation ”’ of Teetotalism, 
So far as words and phrases go, nothing can be plainer. ‘ Be ve 
therefore sober (in mind), and (in body) abstinent (nepsate) unto 
rayer.” Now, mark, we do not affirm that St. Peter at all means 
what he says ; our argument at present against the Dean is, that 
the Apostle certainly says what the 1 eetotaler means—‘ drink 
not.” Paul, in a parallel passage (2 Thes. v. 6), uses the proper 
word for watch in-the sense of sober-in-mind, and, like Peter, 
adds—“‘ drink not. Let us watch and abstain ; let us, Who are 
(sons) of the day, drink not (nephomen) ;” and this was in direct 
connection with drinking. " Those that are drunken are drunken 
by night” (2 Peter v. 8), is, if possible, still more explicit. 

Turning to all our Lexicons—from old Schrevelius to Bretsch- 
neider, and from Donnegan to Scott and Liddell—we find the word 
Neepho defined as ‘‘ vin -abstineo,”’—to abstain from wine. Plu- 
tarch, and Porphyry, explain it as “* wineless ; ” and Josephus, who 
wrote the same kind of (ireck, and at the same time as the 
Apostles, actually uses the identical word of Paul (neephomen), to 
express the abstinence of the Priests in the Temple-s« rvice. The 
word, as every tyro may see, isa compound of ne ** not, and pino 
“to drink.” We have seen it somewhere alleged that in the 
Apostles’ days this meaning had become obsolete ; but an indue- 
tion of usage shows that such was not the case. What augments 
the absurdity of the supposition that the original and proper mean- 
ing of the word—so conspicuous on the face of it —had become 
rare, or obsolete, in the age of the Apostle, is the fact that from 
the times of Pythagoras and Epicurus, to that of the Essenes or 
Therapente, the practice and opinion expressed by the word had 
become more pervading, aud more closely associated with concep- 
tions of moral purity and religious duty. The argument, there- 
fore, amounts to this—that as the fact became more definite and 
distinct to the mind, the phrase grew more lax and vague in its 
signification. 

On the seventh page the Dean endeavours to rescue from the 
Teetotalers, Paul’s hypothetical declaration of his willingness to 
give up flesh, or wine, or anything whereby his brother stumbleth 
(Rom. xiv. 21). The letter of the argument is not worth follow- 
ing; but the motive is vital. As Professor Jowett says, Paul’s 
method of dealing with Jewish scruples ‘ may be described as 
absorbing the letter in the spirit.” The Dean’s, as it seems to us, 
eonsists in eliminating the spirit, aud making the letter useless, 
by transferring it to the inupplicable circumstances of the past. — 

Finally, on the tenth page, the Dean asserts that abstinence is 
a Mohammedan device, while he searches the New Testament ** in 
vain, for any such inculeation of the doctrine of total abstinence.” 
We have expressed our candid opinion, that there are at least a 
dozen texts which have a singular /ood: of Teetotalism, whatever 
the sense intended by the writers may have been. Of that sense 
all men, who know the history of opinion in that age, are equally 
competent to judge. So far the Dean’s logic is invalid ; and we 
should like to see him attempt a new venture, better adapted to the 
facts and philosophy of the question. Voltaire, in his ‘Spirit of 
Nations,” observes that ‘‘it was from the Maji and their Jannat that 
Mohammed first took his ideas of a Paradise. The prohibition of 
the drinking of wine was xo new thing” (i. p. 85). It should be 
remembered, however, that Mohammed did not prohibit al? wine, 





but only the intoxicating species, a point which Mr. Lane has | 


made abundantly evident in his notes to the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.” 
Mohammed, in all probability, had access to the New Testament 
through some of the Monks on the Arabian border; and for our- 
selyes, notwithstanding the Dean’s very positive statement, we 
eannot ignore a strong resemblance in thought and language be- 
tween the following fragments :— 


The Koran, v. 7. 

“Q true believers, surely 
wine and lots Are an abomina- 
tion, a snare of Satan, therefore 
avoid them, Satan seeketh to 
sow dissension and hatred by 
means of wine and lots ; will ye 
not, therefore, abstain from 
them ? ” 


2 Tim. ii. 26. 

- And they he coming sobe , 
again out of the snare of’ the 
Devil, who are taken captive at 
his will,”’ 

1 Peter vy. 8. 

“ Drink not, be watchful, for 
your adversary, the Devil, walk- 
eth about seeking whom he 
thay drink-down,”’ 


In conclusion, let us recommend the clergy to meet the question 
of temperance upon its own intrinsic merits, instead of putting 
ambiguous Scriptures in peril by a forced conflict with science. 
Iet them, by a scientific and logical treatment of all new questions, 
whether of temperance or ethnology, avoid the sorrowful mistakes 
of the Church in past ages, as illustrated in the histories of As- 
tronomy, Medicine, and Geology. 


New Wonrks.—We understand that Mr. James Blackwood has the 
following works in preparation:—“ The Bishop’s Daughter; a Story 
of the Dark Ages.” Bytheauthor of “Squiresand Parsons.” “The 

Ventures of Mr. Ambiguous Law, an Articled Clerk ;” being notes 
and sketches founded upon fact. 


theSons of Men.” By Professor Robertson, Dublin. 


CONTEMPORARY PORTRAITS.* 


) Se associated with personalities, must 

Rg ee ay <= chance — with : aidy 
quently bring the whole personality out in a manner 
described, but which mal have p hey frequently felt. The book 
before us consists of both these relations. The writer (a lady) 
records the impressions which she has received from accidental ac- 
quaintance with celebrated characters. There are two dozen of 
these, according to the table of contents, but many more are inci- 
dentally drawn in under each specific heading. Our authoress 
claims credit for her fidelity to the truth of fact in her sketches. It 
is impossible, however, but in such notices as these errors must 
abound. Indeed, we detected several on a mere cursory glance. 
Thus, for instance, she states the late Rev. Edward Irving to have 
been an extempore preacher. The statement is most : 
* He preached quite extempore, without any notes; and consider- 
ing this—the variety of his language, embellished as it was by the 
choicest and most prodigal imagery, was as extraordinary as the 
rushing continuous torrent of words which flowed from his lips.” 
Now at the time referred to, Mr. Irving wrote his sermons out at 
full, inserted them between the pages of his large Bible, read them 
with studied and elocutionary action, and afterwards published them 
in successive volumes, which appeared soon after their delivery. 
Enthusiastic persons chapenelly recommended him to extem- 
porize, as the only way to be really efficient ; and, when the gift of 
tongues’ delusion took place, Mr. Irving gave up the of 
writing, and trusted to the inspiration of the moment. Our 
authoress, also, heard him under these altered circumstances ; and 
then mark the difference in her tone. The scene is in Newman- 
street :— 

“ Irving preached, but not as in the olden time. There was a 
vagueness and want of coherence in his sermon—a_ rambling confu- 
sion and discursiveness, quite different from his original style. 
Even the wonderful force and vigour existed no lo: . Atintervals 
they would flash out, but at no sustained length. ‘ben like some 
grand ruin; and if the mind had become shattered in the conflict 
he had passed through, the bodily frame showed alike the devas- 
tating trace of its ravages.” 

The simple fact is, that Mr. Irving never became a good extempore 
preacher or speaker. His platform exhibitions were always failures. 
Our lady contemporary had mistaken, on earlier occasions, a theatri- 
cal delivery for extempore power, and not noticed the manuscript 
papers, floating between the leaves of the book. These being loose 
we have known more than once to have been displaced by an acci- 
dental puff of wind. To secure them, Mr. Irving was accustomed 
to keep them down with the forefinger of his right hand. This 
habit necessitated the characteristic action of the left arm, which 
Mr. Canning regarded as a grace, and imitated soon after in his 
great speech, in which he said that he “had called in the New 
World to right the balance of the Old.’ Indeed, actors and orators 
will find it of immense advantage to cultivate the use and action of 
the left arm. 

A similar error we note in the lady's account of Mr. Sheridan 
Knowles. She tells us that he had written “The Wrecker’s 
Daughter’ (which she confesses she has not read), for the debut of 
one of his pupils, a fine woman named Miss Elphinstone, who be- 
came afterwards, by marriage, Mrs. Sheridan Knowles.” It was 
Mrs. Warner who appeared in “ The Wrecker’s hter.” The 
piece written for Miss Elphinstone was called “The Maid of 
Mariandorpt.”’ 

In such Taide as these, however, mistakes of this kind will occur ; 
the authors, trusting too much to recollection, not being always 
thoroughly acquainted with the works of the celebrities whom they 
casually meet, and not being disposed to make the needful references. 
Perhaps, also, there is a certain charm in the fact of these blunders 
occurring. They suggest forcibly to the mind the real character of 


| the intercourse between the reminiscent and the celebrity, and thue 


mut the reader on his guard against implicit reliance, and indues 
him to make allowance for occasional and unavoidable misapprehen- 
sions. 

One of the best sketches in these volumes is that of the Duke of 
Wellington. He is taken in two very different and contrasted 
views. These are exceedingly interesting. Take the first—the 
Iron Duke in a bad temper. 

“My friend, when so unusual and important an event was to 
take place as a visit to the world’s greatest living hero, had taken 
especial pains with her toilette—which, on this occasion, was in 
faultless taste, and of costly material. She really looked so bewitch- 
ing, that I told her, as we drove along, that I was sure the Iron 
Duke would find her irresistible, and surrender a ready accordance 
to her petition. 

“We arrived at his well-known residence at the exact moment 
intimated—half-past nine in the morning—and were shown into a 
large, of course handsomely-furnished, room, into which, as it was 
the depth of winter, sundry domestics were constantly entering to 
attend to and replenish the fire. Each time the door opened was a 
trial of nerve to my poor young friend, as she imagined it ushered in 
the Duke. After we had waited what seemed to our impatience a 


| considerable time, unannounced, unattended, the Hero of Waterloo 


“Enoch: or the Sons of God and | ~ 


suddenly stood before us. 
§,° The abruptness of his entrance completely threw me off my 


cuard, and I exclaimed aloud, very stupidly now I think, ‘ It is the 


Duke himself!’ 
“ He was dressed in full uniform, as he was about to proceed to 
some Court or military ceremonial, | forget which, held that day. 





* Traits of Character , being Twenty-five Years’ Literary and Personal Reeollec- 
tions. By a Contemporary: 2°Vols. Hurst and Blackett, 
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It cannot surely be necessary that I should enter into a description 
of his appearance and features, which countless portraits have made 
familiar to every man, woman, and child in the British Empire. In 
all the infinity of pictures and busts taken of him, sufficient likeness 
is to transmit an accurate idea of him to posterity, and 
the unborn will see the type and fashion of him whose glory will 
last whilst England herself survives. The only thing that struck 
me, when brought into personal contact with him, was that he 
seemed much shorter than I had fancied, and than he looked on 
horseback, where alone I had seen him before. My friend, who 

i was remarkable for the ease and gracefulneess of her 
manner, on this unfortunate occasion completely lost all self-pos- 
session; and in fact was speechless—unable to stammer out one 
articulate word. The Duke regarded her for awhile with cold and 
pitiless gaze, nor sought in the remotest§degree to remove or dissi- 
pate the confusion which so overpoweringly and really distressingly 
overcame her. 

“Finding she did not speak, he said, in a voice of exceeding 
sternness, ‘What paper is that you hold in your hand?’ She 
faltered out that it embodied the petition she came to request in 
behalf of her relative. ‘Give it me!’ he said. He took it from 
her and read it attentively over ; and then in tones the most curt, 
most harsh, most hopelessly and inexorably decisive, said, ‘ I am not 
the proper person to apply to about this. I could not do it if I 
wished—I is not know that I should if I could.’ 

“Tn conveying this cruel negative, not one softening tone of 
manner—not one transient look of sympathy or admiration in any- 
wise mingled with or mitigated the pain he inflicted on his beautiful 
suppliant. I was petrified that a man could be so ungentle and 


uncourteous to any woman, much less to such a one as then stood | 


before him. Nor can I now account for his severe, I may almost 
add ungentlemanly, reception of her, except by the supposition that 
he was annoyed at her exceeding nervousness—a phase of feeling 
alike to him unknown—perhaps incomprehensible ; and possibly he 
thought it was assumed for effect, which it certainly was not; and 
as he was known to detest anything approximating to affectation 
or unreality, resolved, it might be, to punish what he fancied an ex- 
hibition of it. 

“ But if I was astonished at his treatment of Mrs. ——, I was 
yet more immeasurably so when, as I had never opened my lips 
except to utter the exclamation as he entered the room, he came up 
to me, took hold of both my hands, and said, in the gentlest and 
blandest of tones, ‘Is there anything I can do for you?’ ‘No, 


thank your Grace—I merely came as this lady's friend,’ was my | 


reply. And so our brief interview terminated; and from the 
moment we entered the carriage that awaited us, to the period when 
we arrived at my friend’s house, I was entertained with nothing but 
the most vehement anathemas uttered by her against the ‘ brutality’ 
of the Duke, as she called it, and wondering amazement at the cause 
of his extraordinary urbanity to me.” 

Now, take the Duke’s portrait when in a good temper. 

“He received me most courteously and kindly, himself rising to 
place a chair for me. He looked at me with intense scrutiny, and 
then said—‘ So you are a friend of Lord Carnayon. Ah! he is a 

man. Is he better? I was sorry to hear he had been ill.’ 

e then reverted to the subject which had led me to seek the inter- 
view, asking me many questions about my military friend—the 
name of his regiment—how long he had been in the army, Ke. &c., 


winding up with the remark, uttered with a playful smile— The 
fact is, I suppose, you are going to be married to him. Is it not 
so?’ I gave a truthful negative to the question. ‘ Well, never 


mind—it is no business of mine. 


But tell me—have I not seen you 
before? I am sure I have.’ 


It was said he never forgot any one 
he had once spoken to. I then recounted my former interview, 
when I accompanied Mrs. ‘Oh! I remember it perfectly— 
the little woman that was so frightened at me. I did not like her : 
I thought her artificial. I take likings and dislikings in a moment. 
I thought, after you were gone, of your refusal when I offered to do 
anything for you. It is not often this occurs to me: I assure you 
it is much more frequently I that have to say No’—laughing 
heartily as he said it. ‘ But, come now, tell me all about yourself. 
Are your parents living ?—are you a widow ?—have you any chil- 
dren?—and what made you literary ?’ These interrogatories were 
spoken somewhat rapidly. I then gave him a short biography of 
my then briet, but too eventful life,to the details of which he listened 
with the deepest interest—going into the minutest facts—comment- 
ing with singular shrewdness and sagacity on some of the events 
narrated. He showed an extraordinary aptitude in discerning 
truth. A casual word or expression sufficed for him at once to com- 

rehend a neaning not expressed. When, in the course of my brief 

istory, I had to tell of sorrow suffered, wrong inflicted, nothing 
could exceed the kindly—I might say tender-—-sympathy he evinced. 
Of my father he inquired much. When I told him he had been 





identified greatly with Wilberforce and others in 7 ign! A ap 


&ec., towards the achievement of that great and noble work, the abo- 
ition of the slave-trade—‘ Was your father English ? You are not 
an Englishwoman ? ’ 

“* Your grace, I am a Scotch woman.’ 

“*Well, you may be, though you are not the least like one; but I 
am certain of this, you have Italian blood in your veins—you are 
the image of an Italian lady I once took a great interest in’ (I 
wonder who it was?) ‘I thought so the instant I saw you some 
years since. 

“ Had he been a friend of years—one connected by ties of long 
companionship and intimacy, he could not have entered with more 
anxious, eager interest into my plans and projects, nor furnished 
me with wiser, safer counsel for wy future career. After a very 





long interview, during which I had several times offered to depart 
all of which proposals were met with the words— ; 

“ «Sit down again, I tell you. I want to hear more.’ 

“ * But your Grace’s time is so valuable.’ 

* *T should soon dismiss you if I wished it.’ 

“ T remembered, in the case of my poor friend, how abruptly he 
had indeed accomplished this. 

“* Will you take some refreshment ? Perhaps you will like 
some tea, you women seem always ready for tea.’ 

“ T laughed, and told him I had breakfasted long since. 

“ We then commenced chatting again. 

** «What time do you get up in the morning ?’ 

“* Eight o'clock.’ 

“ «Well, that is not very early—I rise much earlier than that,’ 

“ Whilst talking with him, I could scarely imagine that in the 
simple, unaffected man before me, the warm and kindly sympathiser 
with woman’s griefs, the familiar adviser in the minor occurrences 
of a life so different from his, it was the irritable Duke of Welling. 
ton I was conversing with, the greatest warrior of the age, 
profound statesman and legislator. He, too, who, as rumour had 
asserted, was entitled to his sobriquet of the Iron Duke, from his 
stern invulnerability to pity, compassion, or sympathy. Never in 
my i mee of life had I met with a man more gracious in map. 
ner. was as perfectly at my ease whilst talking to him as if he 
had been one of my oldest, most familiar friends. 

“ At last, for even the pleasantest things must have a termina. 
tion, the servant entered with a card, saying the gentleman was 
waiting to see him. 

“* Well, now I suppose I must really let you go. Now, do not he 
offended at what I am going to say—you literary people are not 
always very rich. Do you want any money to bring out this book? 
—if so, I will write you a cheque for any amount you choose to name,’ 

“He took the pen in his hand, and placed the cheque-book before 
him. 

** Come, what sum shall I write for ? ’ 

“| really believe if I had said £500, he would have written it; 


| but drawing myself up with a terrible air of offended dignity I an- 





swered— 

“Oh! your Grace, I did not come here for money !’ 

“ He looked at my flashing eyes and kindling check, saying, in a 
good-tempered way— 

“* Come, now, do not look so angry—I would not hurt your feel- 
ings for the world; but I am so anxious you should let me do some- 
thing for you.’ 

“* Well, let me, then, as I asked you, dedicate the book, please, 
to you, and take a copy of it.’ 

“ «That you certainly may do ; only put in a paragraph to say | 
am not responsible for all the anecdotes narrated in it. As fora 
copy, I will take the whole impression if you like. I should liketo 
see Captain If you will name any day when I shall find him 
at your house, I will call on you.’ 

“An arrangement for this was efiected, and so our interview 
terminated.” 

This representation of the same man in two phases of his character, 
is as good as it can be. It is enough of itself to give a value to 
these volumes. Of a different kind is a sketch of Mrs. Percy Byshe 
Shelley—it is a nicely tinted portrait, delicately shaded, and cer- 
tainly does justice to the amiable and gifted original. As a com- 
panion portrait, we may accept that of L. E. Landon, whose death 
our Contemporary thinks was intentional. 

The notice of Thomas Campbell strikes us as exceedingly judicious. 
In regard to the poet’s domestic affliction, the melancholy fact of his 
son’s insanity, our authoress makes the following sensible remarks. 

“ T inquired if she could trace his aberration of intellect to any 
known and specific cause, or whether it was hereditary ? She an- 
swered no—that he had always been a shy, slow boy from child- 
hood. The only cause she could assign as possibly tending to his 
ultimate insanity was this :— : 

“The very constant habit of visitors, when calling, saying to him, 
‘Well, are you, my boy,a genius too? Are you going to make as 
great a name and fame as your father ?’ f 

“ After these often-repeated words he would start up, anguish 
stamped in each line of his face—‘ Mother, what is to become of 
me? I shall never be a genius, I cannot learn ’—would then rush 
out of the house ‘and be lost sight of for hours. The motive perhaps 





_ is good which induces people to talk thus to the children of clevet 


| less patrimony of intellectual wealth. 


and celebrated parents—assuming and expecting that, with their 
name and worldly possessions, they will inherit also the more price- 
But I think the habit most 
injudieious, and of great questionable advantage to the ultimate de- 
velopment of the child’s capability. Ifa boy or girl possess within 
themselves that natural germ of genius which none can give or ta 
away, depend upon it sooner or later it will burst into fruition 
without the aid of adventitious culture and cultivation. If they 
have it not, the consciousness of its absence, and being constantly 
taunted with such absurd questions as ‘ Well, have you the same 
brilliant endowments as your father or mother?’ I ean quite 
understand exercising, over a child of brooding and morbidly senst 
tive and misanthropic temperament, so depressing an_ influence, 
that ulterior insanity, as in the case of young Campbell, is an issue, 
however to be deplored, one scarcely to be much marvelled at.” 
The authoress in one place denominates her sketches photographs. 
They are such; and have the faults, as well as the merits of Da- 
guerreotype. They reflect defects, as well as beauties. Some of her 
mistakes, are, evidently, those of her conversationalists. Thus s 
tells us that Dr. Jay informed her that he was acquainted with the 
Rey. Robert Montgomery’s father—that he lived at Bath—that he 
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had a very respectful touch of the hat from him every day when he 
went his rounds—that his name was Gomery, and that his son | 
Robert had chosen to add “* Mont”’ to it, turning it into Montgomery, 
which sounded better. Now it happens that this calumny was | 
imported into the Quarterly Review, while under the editorship of | 
Mr. Lockhart. Mr. Montgomery very properly enclosed his bap- 
tismal certificate to the editor, who in the succeeding number 
informed his readers that, according to it, the gentleman in question 
had been christened by the name of easy Saag 

Many of these misprisions might have been avoided, if the writer 
had added to her personal experiences a more extended reading, and 
checked the statements she had heard by the testimony of trust- 
worthy documents. The best written sketch in her book is that of 
William Lawrence ; and she tells us that the most benevolent of her 
acquaintance were among the medical profession, next to them were 
the lawyers; but that the clergy were by far the least conspicuous 
for their virtues. Yet among the most glowing articles are those on 
the Rev. Mr. Bellew, Mr. F. W. Robertson, and Mr. Spurgeon. In 
respect to the last, she is quite enthusiastic. 

Our contemporary, we should take it, is a good judge of 
acting ; if we may judge of her by her article on Edmund Kean. 
One sentence of hers proves this. ‘His action,” she remarks, 
“was not redundant, but ever happily and singularly symbolical, 
and appropriate to the situation depicted or the language em- 
ployed.” With the perception implied by these few words, the 
fair writer could not help being a competent critic. She is also 
eloquent and discriminative on poor Tyrone Power. 

ere will be found in these volumes some characteristic 
anecdotes concerning Lord Melbourne, Thomas Moore, Byron, 
Lady Blessington, Robert Liston, Dr. Kitchener, Mr. Justice 
Crowder, Viscount Dillon, Thomas Pringle, and Abraham John 
Valpy. These are for the most part relieved by episodes of other 
persons, and oceasional anecdotes in reference to the author her- 
self and her pets in the animal creation, the claims of which to 
our charity she advocates with earnestness and feeling. There 
are also two or three cases of clairvoyance and table-turning, the 
phenomena of which she appears to admit, but does not attempt 
to explain the philosophy. Her notice of Ellen Dawson is cer- 
tainly curious; and as it is not a solitary instance, the case ought, 
long ago, with others, to have been scientifically investigated. 
That the natural cause is discoverable we feel certain ; but while 
scientific men hold aloof from inquiries of this kind, there is 
very little hope of arriving at a jibnits solution. There is a 
aper on Lord Macaulay, at the opening of the second volume, 
ut itis by another pen, traces of which we fancy we see like- 
wise elsewhere. Be that as it may, these volumes contain a large 
amount of suggestive matter—glimpses of character may be ob- 
tained from them which throw light on traits of individuality 
that otherwise suffer from the absurity which necessarily exists 
where personal acquaintance is altogether wanting. For that, 
these notices are a fair substitute. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE 
SPECIAL. 


Hanover, October 2, 1860. 


_ to the war in Italy, and the discussions in the Austrian 
Imperial Council, the approaching meeting of the three 
monarchs at Warsaw occupies the heads and pens of German 
Politicians, who are puzzling themselves and their readers with 
assertions, hints, and guesses with regard to the aims and possible 
consequences of the interview. Some see in it a coalition against 
France, others a sort of family council for the adoption of precau- 
tionary measures against an insurrectional movement in Hungary 
and Poland. The German journals maintain that Lours Napo- 
LEON sought an invitation, and was refused. The Paris telegrams | 
announce, on the other hand, that an unsought invitation was | 
declined by the French Emperor. By all accounts from Paris, we | 
are led to believe that the interview is considered there a demon- 
stration against France, and that a feeling of jealousy has been | 
excited at the French court. It is, indeed, still a matter of doubt | 
whether the meeting will take place, for the postponement of the 
Emperor ALEXxANDER’s departure from St. Petersburg to War- | 
saw, and the consequent delay in the meeting of the monarchs 
would seem to imply that the Russian Cabinet at least is desirous 
of waiting to see what turn the affairs of Italy will take before 
adopting a definite and binding resolution ; or, that negotiations 
are being carried on with a view to extend the meeting into a 
Congress of the great Powers of Europe; and although the | 
English journals assert that the Queen’s visit to Coburg is of a | 
purely private nature, the general belief is that it stands in some | 
connection with the Warsaw Conference. 
Meanwhile the affairs of Germany are taking their old jog-trot | 
course. The Congresses of Unionists, Economists, Architects, Che- | 
mists, Agriculturalists, Honey Cultivators, and all the host of pre- | 
liminary or drill parliaments are over, and we shall not hear of them | 
again till this time next year. Besides these Congresses we have | 
lately had a demonstration of a more exclusively political character | 
at Darmstadt. At the re-opening of the Upper Chamber four lords, 
among them the Prince of Sotms-Licu, put a question to the 
Minister Datwicx in the matter of the German National Consti- 
tution. They desired information respecting the probable issue 
of the demand which had been made by several members of the 
Germanic Diet for the development of the Federal Constitution 
of 8th June, 1815, with a view to strengthen, and gradually to | 





| the Prussian Government declares that the 


| Attorney 





carry into effect, the Federal Unity of entire Germany. This 
question has excited the test astonishment among 


_ who, like all the rest of the world, have heard of such a 


having been made in the Diet. The National Association will, 
doubtless, be highly delighted to find allies in the Federal Diet, 


where no one imagined there was the test to 
unity. The international condition of A’ is 

more threatening. The state of the public mind is plainly seen 
by the bold held in the Imperial il. The de- 
je which have been published at length in all the journals, 
sound in the ears of Germans almost revolutionary. i 


is considered that this assembly consists of ‘men of confi- 
dence,” selected by the Government itself, no one can doubt, 
after reading the speeches, that a total change of system must very 
shortly occur, if not by peaceable by violent means. In the de- 
bate upon the press and the concordat the discontent evinced was 
very great and general, although the defenders of the 

Cardinal Rauscuer and Count Txur, performed their parts 
much better than did their opponents. In the debate of the 21st 
ult., upon the state of the finances, a perfect storm arose against 
the ministry. Down with the whole system or the ruin 
of Austria, was the theme of every speech. From this discussion 
we learn that during the last ten years about 800 millions 
of florins more taxes have been levied than during the ten years 
preceding, while, at the same time, the nati debt has been 
— by 1,300 millions, and the state capital decreased by 100 
millions. 


Vienna and St. Petersburg, give still a good deal of work to the 
pens of the South German journalists. The Russian party maintain 
that an alliance has been concluded between Austria and Russia, 
while the reformers, on the other hand, assert that the negotia- 
tions have been broken off. The truth would appear to be that 
the negotiations are going on still between the two Cabinets. 
Russia proposes first and foremost a revision of the treaty of 1815. 
Austria is opposed to this from a wish, possibly, to keep on good 
terms with ia and England, who are supposed to be resolved 
to maintain that treaty at all risks. 

In a circular note signed by the minister, Von SCHLEIMTY, 
mt movement is 
not convenient for any attempt to reform the Federal Constitution. 
It is tolerably evident that the convenient moment will never 
arrive if Prussia intends to wait for the unanimous ill and 
self-denial of the the princes of Germany. The lukewarmness of 
the Prince Regent in the great national question of unity and 
constitutional government has tended very considerably to cool 
the enthusiasm, not only of the national Verein, but of the Hes- 
sians, and even of the ians themselves. Since the ing at 
Toplitz and the announcement of the intended interview of the 
three monarchs at Warsaw, the Regent has shown a more decided 
opposition to the agitation for unity. A private letter states that 
the Regent in passing through the town of Duren observed the 
German tri-colour flag, the union banner, hanging from the win- 
dow of a house. He immediately called an official, and sent him 
to the house to express his dissatisfaction with such demonstra- 
tions, and ordering the instant removal of the flag. By thus dis- 
countenancing the German idea, the — is setting himself 
right with his fellow sovereigns, but in the same proportion ren- 


| dering himself obnoxious to the great mass of people. His 


former hesitation in granting constitutional representation, and 
present active discouragement of the union tendencies of the 
nation, have put an end for the time to all chances of 
Prussian supremacy. The regent was never very popular in 
this part of Germany, where there exists among the 
military, more especially, a traditional hatred of the name of 
Prussian, and just now these sentiments are extending 
among the other classes of the population. How matters stand 
in the South we may perceive by the desperate quarrels constantly 
taking placd at Frankfort, between Austrians and Bavarians on 
the one side, and Prussians on the other. If the Regent con- 
tinues in his present course he dare not rely upon the rest of Ger- 
many, in the event of a war against France. ‘The late enthusiasm 
of the people of all countries of Germany for Prussia took its rise 
only in the firm belief that the Regent was favourable to real 
Constitutional Government, and the union of all Germany 
under one chief. This belief, and consequent enthusiasm, 
have been of very great service to Prussia, and while she was 
isolated the Regent took good care not to show the cloven foot ; 
but now he has two despotic friends, and the support of 
liberal Germany can be dispensed with. According to the 
Prussian journals the complaint made by Captain MacponaLp is 
disposed of, the officials at Bonn having acted only in strict per- 
formance of their duty. Mr. Ercxnorr, the lawyer, who in a 
Hamburg paper made certain charges against the Prussian autho- 


| rities, and was sentenced because he was unable to bring forward 


his proofs in confirmation of his assertions, although most people 
believed that he had spoken the t:uth, has again pu a 


mphlet, entitled ‘* Police Prefiles,” and has again been - 
canon in consequence. One story related by him has vetini oma 


| sensation, whether true or false the story be: The Count of 


Livre, at present State-Attorney in Berlin, formerly State- 
at Potsdam, conducted the inquiry into the 
notorious despatch robbery in the Cireuit Court of Potsdam, 
and moved for the apprehension of the President of the 
Ministry, Baron yon MANTEFFEL, strong evidence having been 
produced which inculpated him in the robbery. The council 
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of the court deferred coming toa resolution upon the 
motion ; the minister of justice was informed of the circumstance, 
and on the very same day removed the Count of Lippe to the 
Court of at Glogau. Why, the public are left to form 
their eee. At the close of the Austrian Imperial Council 
a minority of sixteen voted for a Constitution, unity of all the 
tative assembly. 

Mr. AvGust Brass, formerly of Berlin, anda very well known 
Liberal, at present established at Geneva, has published a pamph- 
let directed against the Emperor of the French, and criticising the 
means which he employs for the attainment of his aims. The fol- 
lowing extract may not be uninteresting to your readers, if, as is 
asserted by the German press, anew journal has just been established 
by Louis Napoeon in London :—‘ The press,” says Mr. Brass, 
costs the Emperor immense sums, at the same time, however, per- 
forms immense service for him. ‘The use which he makes of it is 
entirely new, and an invention of his own. Other Governments 
have their organs to announce what they intend to do, and for the 
purpose of preparing the public for any measure, and gaining their 
support for it. NAPOLEON does the very reverse. He employs, or 
confuse, 


E| 8 


use of, the periodical press to hide what he intends to do, to 

to confound, to destroy public opinion, to leave it, no time 

to form itself. Let us take as an example a French journal. In this 
we find, first, the news brought by the two great correspondence 
establishments—the correspondence Havas in Paris, and Rev- 
TER’sofficein London, not tomention the BULLIER’s, the STEPHAN1’S, 
and the rest. On every important occasion, as the annexation 
of Savoy, the Italian struggle, the Oriental question, the insurrec- 
tion in Sicily, both ofiftes publish, and almost at the same moment, 
totally different reports. Any one disposed to regard this circum- 
stance as a mere accident, as a contradiction arising from the un- 
certain nature of the communications, is greatly in error. The 
cause lies deeper. Both reports proceed from one and the same 
source, the Cabinet of the Tuilleries. The one calculated for the 
Morar party, and the nationality humbug is sent to the ‘ Corres- 
dence Havas ;’ the other, concocted for Jonn Butt, goes to 

. Revter. But both reports are published on the same day, 

in the same papers ; for each party a bulletin of victory, and, there- 
fore, for each a defeat. Nobody knows what to think. 
Public opinion is held in suspense, till at last the affair, just as it 
suits Louris NAPo.eon, has become a ‘ fait accompli,’ and, then, 
the Moniteur says, ‘ This is the logic of facts.’ e have followed 
these manceuvres, and, on the most different occasions, have always 
observed the same tactics. While the correspondence offices are 





working thus upon the grand scale, the journals are left to labour | 


each in its sphere; but each receives, upon every important 
question, its particular instructions. The Pays receives the com- 
mission to commence a dispute with the Patrie, which terminates 
with an official kick, called in the language of French journalism, 
a * Comminique,—a _ kick, which is administered by one 
or the other journals, according to circumstances; and 
the editor, who receives it, rubs his bruised person and 
applies the bank note which his gracious master sends as a 
cooling plaister. Such is Lours Napro.xon’s press. But not the 
French press alone ; for his organs are to be found all over the 
world—in England, in Belgium, in Germany, in Switzerland, in 
every country his agents are active. Some journals are bought, 
some are established. Opposition journalsare run down by every 
possible means, paid correspondents, &c., &c. Money is of no 


The English Woman's Journal. No. 32. For October. London; 
Office, 19, Langham Place. W. Kent and Co. (late Piper and Co) 
The characteristic articles in the present number, in addition to a good 
and varied miscellaneous contents table, are “A years experience jn 
Woman's work,” a paper on the “ Victoria Press,” and one on “ Co.op9. 
ration of Needlewomen,” which, as will be seen, is extremely interesting 
The writer says : : 

“Now, it is certain, that so long as capital is concentrated in the 
hands of employers, ‘so long will labour (if abundant), be badly pai 
It is therefore worth inquiry, if it may not be possible to render 
labourers in some measure independent of capitalists, by inducj 
them to combine for a common object—that object being the esta. 
plishment of ateliers, in which each individual should be at the same 
time both labourer and capitalist. Such a plan would be well suited to 
sedentary trades, more especially so to those not requiring a great outlay 
of capital to commence with. Let us inquire if it might not be a plied 
to the trades in which women are principally engaged. The ti of a 
dressmaker, who makes up the materials furnished to her, scarce] 
requires any capital, and is perhaps one of the most favourable for ex. 
periment. The object in view is not to confer charity, but to render the 
working class of women independent of it; by making their labour 
sufficiently remunerative to enable them not only to live in decene 
and comfort, but lay up a fund for sickness, or compulsory idleness from 
inability to procure employment. The plan is as follows :—That a 
house should be rented for a certain number of young women (say 
twenty) to be employed inthe various branches of dressmaking, under 
the superintendence of a woman of middle age, who should be con- 
sidered their mistress, who would regulate the household affairs, and 
keep order amongst the workwomen. This woman should be assisted 
by two others, whose occupation would be entirely in the workrooms, 
who would cut out dresses, fit them on, and arrange the work. It 
would be necessary before the establishment was formed, that a sum of 
money should be raised, either by borrowing it at interest, by contri- 
butions from associates (for which they should receive interest), or by 
gifts from wealthy persons, sufficient for the following purposes :—1, 
To furnish the house. 2. To lay in a small stock of the common 
materials used in needlework. 3. To provide subsistence for six months, 
until the establishment became known. 4. To provide for one year's 
rent and taxes. 5. To previde for one year’s interest due on mo 
borrowed. The two latter sums should be piaced in a savings’ bank, as 
a guarantee fund; because, if the establishment proved successful, a 
proportion of the cost of interest, rent, &c., should be deducted each 
week from the profits. The house after being furnished would require 
to be organized, and the following scheme is proposed :—1. That none 
but girls of good character should be admitted. 2. That the work- 
women should be bound to obey the orders of the mistress and her 
assistants. 8. That the sleeping-rooms and workrooms should be kept 
thoroughly clean and airy. 4. That the rooms should be kept in o 
by the workwomen themselves, who should, in turns, be required to 
assist for one or two hours each day in all other household duties which 
would not spoil their hands and render them unfit to do fine work. 
This regulation would be beneficial to health, and would also teach 
them to fulfil their duties as wives and mistresses of families when they 
marry. 5. That ‘ten hours be the limit of work. 6. That no needle- 
work be done on Sundays and great festivals. 7. That all expenses be 
paid each week before any wages are paid, viz., house-rent (proportion 
for a week), coals and candles (ditto), washing (ditto), interest (ditto), 
taxes (ditto), a small sum for medical attendance and replacement of 


| furniture, &c. (which sum should be placed ina savings’ bank), also the 


uence—economy is no consideration. At Genoa last year | 
two journals, the Experence and the Nationalites, were established 


at an outlay of half-a-million of francs, to lend their aid in the 
annexation of Savoy. The annexation having become a ‘ fait 
accompli,’ the one journal removed to Turin, there to labour in the 
interest of the Emperor in Italian affairs; and in Switzerland, as 
we hear from good authority, a new journal is about to appear, 
whose aim it will be to lead the Swiss by the nose for the coming 
events of next year. It dare not be doubted that the corrupted 
and corrupting press of Louris Napo.ron is one of his most 
dangerous weapons, and he must be encountered by the honest 
= of Europe with all the energy and determination at command. 

uis NAPOLEon’s press is not only dangerous in the form above 
mentioned, but more especially when it puts on the democratic 
— and wraps itself in the Carbonari mantle of the nationality 

leceit,”” 


SERIALS. 


The People’s Dictionary of the Bible. Part 1. Manchester: 
Heywcod. London: Simpkin and Marshall.—This is the commence- 
ment of a new work, which seems to be very well compiled, and pre- 
mises fair to become a standard cheap book. The first part contains a 
map of ancient and modern Palestine, and comprises a portion of the 


cost of subsistence, é.e., bread, meat, &c. 8. That the workwomen bedi- 
vided into classes, receiving different wages according to ability. That 
the mistress and her assistants should each receive a fixed salary, and 
that after the above-named payments have been made, the surplus 
should be paid over to the associates in equal proportions. 9. That 
no credit be given. In addition to these independent industrial asso- 
ciations, others affiliated to them might be formed. 1. A training 
school for workers, supported by contributions from persons not 
belonging to the working class. 2. An infirmary for sick members of 
the industrial associations. 3. An office of registration for women in 
want of employment, where extra help might be obtained when a 
pressure of business required it, and where those who wanted work 
might apply. This plan, which is susceptible of various modifications 
in practice, exemplifies the principles of co-operation among women td 
which we referred last month in the article on the ‘Opinions of John 
Stuart Mill, of which a continuation will appear in November. The 
rules, the amount of wages, and the amount of reserved fund are all 
questions for discussion ; but Mr. Mill’s opinion is strongly favourable 
to the formation of co-operative or joint-stock companies as soon as the 
artisans of any trade are sufficiently advanced in education and self: 
control to be capable of working well in combination. The success 
of the Rochdale Mill, in Yorkshire affords a splendid instance of such 
combination.” 

The Welcome Guest. Part XII. October. London: Houlstonand 
Wright.—The present part of this popular periodical completes a 
volume. The authors’ index prefixed to it, shows the secret of its 
success, in the array of well-known talented writers whose names ap 


| init. The preface says:—“The ‘Welcome Guest’ will henceforth 
| contain thirty-two pages each week instead of twenty-four as hereto- 


work extending from the proper name Aaron, meaning a mountain of | 


strength in Hebrew, to Agag, which, in the same language, significs a 
mountaineer. 


Edinburgh, Glasgow, and New York: Blackie and Co.—This is one of 
Messrs. Blackie’s well written and useful publications, uniform with 
their excellent ‘“ History of India,” noticed in our number of last 
week, and equally deserving of recommendation to the historical 
student. It takes a lucid and comprehensive view of the subject in ils 
intellectual, moral, and social, as well as its religious, civil, and military 
bearings, and when complete the work will be illustrated by above L000 
joe bet on steel and wood. The illustrations before us—the sub- 

being persons, places, and eyents—are well chosen, and the hook 

er is an excellent one, 


fore: it will thus = the largest quantity of original literature 
ever before printed in a weekly sheet, and it therefore becomes 
the cheapest illustrated periodical of the age.” After announcing 


| a new tale by Gustave Aimard, the Indian hunter and traveller, 
The Comprehensive History of England. Parts 31 and 32. London, | 


the preface continues :—“ The other features peculiar to the ‘ Wel- 
come Guest’ will, however, be in no way neglected. Mr. George 
Augustus Sala is engaged on a series of papers to be illustrated by 
William M’Connell, and to be called the ‘Streets of the World;’ 
collection of sea stories by the author of the ‘ Tales of the Coast Guard ;’ 


| a weekly review of ‘Science and Art ;’ and a series of social ‘ Essays on 


Popular Topics ;’ will also appear at regular intervals. In a word, the 
proprietors are resolved to spare no outlay, shun no labour, in render- 
ing the‘ Welcome Guest’ not only the cheapest but the best periodi 

of the age. They leave their cause confidently in the hands of the 


' public, for they feel assured that their efforts will be fully appreciated.” 
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Fraser's Mayazine. No. 370. October, 1860. London, J. W | belief being mainly grounded upon the immense time required for the 
and Son. “A. K. H. B.” opens the present number with a very 


ing and delectable paper, entitled “Concerning Scylla and 
sae is,” by which are typified the extremes of conduct into which 
rush, so seldom finding tlie “ golden mean.” There isa “ Last 

ord on Lord Macaulay,’ which will be read with interest. The 
gumber also Contains chapters 27 to 29 of “ Gryll Grange.” 
 Jda Conway,’ chapters 3 and4. “ A Ride for the Ring,” one of G. J. 
Whyte Melville’s amusing papers; “A Snow Pic-nic;” “The English 
Pompeii,” may also be specified. The “ Chronicle of Current History,” 
summarises the month’s events, after the condensed and comprehensive 
fashion of our “Record.” The graver articles, in addition to the 
Chronicle, are a paper on “The Financial Condition of Turkey,” and 
one on Professor Owen’s work on Palwontology, the importance of the 
discussions in which cannot, in a scientific point of view, be over-rated. 
We extract the following passages :—“ With respect to the origin of 


species, the two extreme views, one or the other of which has hitherto 
been generally held by speculators upon this most interesting subject, 
may be broadly stated as follows. According to one each species is 


distinct and immutable, and was originally produced by a distinct 
act of creative power; according to the other, species are mutable, and 
have been produced by constant transi tional variations from a small 
number of originaltypes. ‘The adoption by Mr. Darwin of a peculiarly 
attractive form of the latter of these views has recently directed 
the public attention most strongly to this subject; and the opinion of 
80 Gistinguished an authority as Professor Owen cannot but be 
anziously looked for and respectfully received. On this question 
the Professor expresses himself with the utmost caution. One thing, 
however. is clear, that he does not believe that each species has had 
ite origin in the direct interference of a first cause—in a distinct 
and special exertion of the creative power. ‘It is not probable,’ 
he says, ‘that the species of the mineralogist and the botanist 
should be owing to influences so different as is implied by the 
tion of a second cause and the direct interference of a 

t cause. The nature of the forces operating in the production 
of a lichen may not be so clearly understood as those which 
arranged the atoms of the crystal on which the lichen spreads. 
Pouchet has contributed the most valuable evidence as to the fact and 
mode of the production by external influences of species of Protozoa. 
We would simply remark, that if it be granted that species are origi- 
nated, not by a direct interference of creative power, but by some 
modification of the ordinary course of generation, the question is at 
once limited to the amount of time required for the production of a 
new species. Does one species pass into another, as supposed by 
Darwin, Lamarck, &c., through a long series of infinitely small tran- 
sitional modifications ; or is the change effected, as has already been 
suggested by the author of Vestiges of Creation, by a sudden and 
abrupt leap? Is it more probable that the dog should, through a 
series of gradations extending over many generations, have descended 
from the wolf; or that, when the time for the introduction of the new 
species was fully come, a pair of specific wolves should have suddenly 
produced a specific dog? Another question closely related to those to 
which we have just referred is, whether the course of animal life upon 
the earth, from the earliest periods down to the present time, has or 
has not been one of progressive development. We can scarcely conceive 
how any one who attaches a real value to paleontological evidence can 
hesitate to agree with Professor Owen's verdict on this question, that, 
as far as any general conclusion can be derived from the existing mass 
of evidence, it is against the doctrine of the uniformitarian, and that, 
in regard to animal life and its assigned work on this planet, there has 
plainly been an ascent and progress in the main.’ The principal 
objection urged by the uniformitarian against the theory of the pro- 
— is, that this theory rests entirely upon negative evidence. 
ut on what other than negative evidence does he admit the provisional 
distinction between paleozoic, mesozoic, and cainozoic strata? On 
what other evidence does he base his conviction that enaliosaurs did not 
exist in the tertiary period, or that the numerous marine invertebrata 
which are characteristic of the paleozoic age are extinct in existing 
seas? When Mr. Darwin propounds his theory of natural selection. 
does the uniformitarian hesitate to bring against- him the negative 
evidence afforded by the non-discovery of fossil transitional forms? 
Did it never occur to him that he is relying upon precisely that 
imperfection in the geological record which the most advanced of 
ionists is compelled to postulatein support of his theory? 

As fessor Owen well observes, no order of the mammalian class 
is at the present day represented by such numerous and widely- 
dispersed individuals as that of cetacea, which as fishes, dwell and 
can only live in the ocean. The members of this order attain to 
& size far surpassing that of the largest recent or extinct animals ; 
and are admirably adapted for fossil preservation, by the complete 
ossification of their skeleton and the large number of their vertebrae. 
If, therefore, cetacea had existed in palwozoic or mesozoic seas, it 
is absolutely inconceivable that they should not have left abundant 
evidence of their existence in the deposits of these oceans. 
When we compare the scanty and dubious evidence of them 
in secondary strata with the extraordinary abundance of their 
remains in the Suffolk craig, surely the only rational con- 
clusion is to regard the former indications as marking the period 
of the first introduction of this order into the seas of our globe. 
Evidence has, however, been recently adduced which seems to show 
that the introduction of man into this planet took place at a-date 
greatly earlier than that usually assigned to this event by the students 
of Biblical chronology. Flint instruments called ‘celts,’ unquestion- 
ably the work of human hands, have recently been discovered at con- 
siderable depths below the surface, in beds of stratified gravel, probably 
of port-pliocene age, associated with the fossil remains of many extinct 
Mammalian animals. Human bones have likewise been found, mixed 
with those of extinct carnivora, in ossiferous caverns in various parts 
Europe. The present condition of the evidence is scarcely such as 
to warrant any authoritative conclusion on this most interesting point ; 
but Sir C. Lyell, at the meeting of the British Association at Aberdeen, 
his opinion that the antiquity of these flint instruments, if 
compared with the times of history and tradition, is great indeed : his 


| tained the exact equation from her scheme. 


| 








formation of the gravel deposits in which they have been found.” 

Once a Week, Part 15. . London: Bradbury and 
Evans.—There scarcely ever was a periodical publication, of any 
whatever, in which so wide a range, and so complete an as 
regards variety in the instructive and amusing elements of a literary 
journal, and those of first-class quality, have been presented to the 
public as in the excellent serial before us. ‘The illustrations are ee ere 
the fiction of a sterling character, and the information copious 
accurate. In the part before us there is an interesting paper on 
“ Representative Women.” The “Scientific Students” selected are 
Caroline L. Herschel, Sophie Germain, and Mrs. Somerville. The 
history and character of the second are very curious. We quote the 
article :—‘‘ Next comes the French lady, who was born later and died 
earlier than Caroline Herschel. Sophie Germain began her career in a 
very different way. Hers was a case of such a preponderance of the 
mathematical faculties that they regulated her whole mind and life. 
She loved poetry, as many mathematicians have done ; and she insisted 
that the division set up between reason and imagination was arbitrary 

We now and then hear from superficial persons an ex- 
pression of wonder that the finest taste is found in those who are 
conspicuous for judgment; but Mademoiselle Germain would have 
wondered more if the case had been otherwise; for she saw how the 
decisions of reason must harmonise with the principles of taste. 
Goodness was, in her eyes, order; and wisdom was the discernment 
of fundamental order. As fixed relations exist among ell truths and 
all objects, and the discovery of any one may lead to the discernment 
of any number, no heights of speculation astonished, and no flights of 
fancy disconcerted her. She was mathematical if ever human bei 
was so; but this did not mean that she was prosaic, rigid, and narrow. 
She was qualified for large and philosophical criticism in literature, no 
less than for inquisition into the theory of numbers; and she i 
herself, amidst the tortures of death by cancer, to exhibit the state of 
not only the sciences, but of literature at different periods of their culture, 
This was the subject of her posthumous work. . . . . The more 
terrible the prophecies she heard in her father’s drawing-room (he bein 
a member of the Constituent Assembly, and therefore living in politionl 
society) the more strenuously did little Sophie apply her faculties to 
this History of Mathematics and the studies it indicated, to the amaze- 
ment of her family, who could not conceive why she was suddenly 
engrossed in the study of Euler. They were not only amazed but 
displeased: and among other modes of opposition they took away all 
her clothes at night, when the weather was so cold as to freeze the ink 
in the glass. Sophie quietly rose, when they were all asleep, wrapped 
herself in the bedclothes, and pursued her studies. The elementary 
books she could lay hold of were not such as we have to learn from 
now. They were full of faults and omissions, according to our nt 
view; and they gave her more trouble than her family did. She 
advanced beyond those books, however; and in time her family let her 
alone. During the Reign of Terror she made herself mistress of the 
Differential Calculus of Cousin. ‘Times improved for her when soéi 
was so far settled as that the Normal and Polytechnic schools of 
were opened. By one device or another she obtained the notes of man 
of the professors’ lessons; and she was presently bewitched by ge’s 
new and luminous analysis. It was the custom for such students as 
desired it to offer their observations in writing to the professor, at the 
close of his course. Sophie took advantage of this custom to get her 
notes handed in to Lagrange, as coming from a student; and great was 
the praise awarded to the mysterious student,*whose real name was soon 
betrayed to the great man. Her first specific enterprise illustrates her 
courage and perseverance as thouroughly as her whole life. Napoleon 
was dissatisfied that there was no scientific expression of the results of 
the curious experiments of Chladni on the vibrations of elastic 
plates; and he offered an extraordinary prize if the Institute could 
discover the mathematical laws of those vibrations. Lagrange at once 
declared the thing impossible; that is, it would require a new ies 
of analysis. Few would have thought of proceeding in the face of such 
an opinion: but Sophie said, ‘My dear master, why not try?’ After 
a world of study, she sent in, as the result, an equation of the move- 
ment of elastic surfaces. It was faulty; and she saw why. But for 
the irregularity of her mathematical education, the failure could not 
have happened ; and she set to work to remedy the evil. She actually 
produced the new kind of analysis which Lagrange had declared to be 
necessary ; and he was the first to applaud the feat. Moreover, he ob- 
She herself pursued the 
application, and obtained honourable mention for this second attempt. 
She was invited to enter again into the competition; and on this third oc- 
casion she succeeded completely. . . . . She wrought out the applica- 
tions of her own methods, and supplied several theorems to Legendre on 
the theory of numbers, which he published in the supplement to his second 
edition ; and the further she went in mathematics the more widely she 
extended her studies in other departments, especially chemistry, phy- 
sics, geography, and the history of philosophy, science, literature. 
She employed her analytic faculty in all directions, and manifested her 
synthetic power on every subject which she touched. We are told that 
in her manners and conversation, the utmost of accuracy was 
manifested. Her expression of her ideas and feelings, and her narrative 
of incidents were so precise, so brief, so ect, that no im ement 
was possible, and every alteration must for the worse. same 
fitness, clearness, sincerity, appeared in all she did. Her life was not 
the less genial for this, nor her conversation the less lively and natural. 
It had a somewhat poetical cast, or seemed to have to those whe were 
expecting to find ‘a mathematical prude,’ or a dry pedant. She died 
in 1831, after long and cruel suffering, heroically borne. She was 
years old—younger by a generation than Caroline Herschel, but dying 
seventeen years before her.” 

The Christian Examiner, No. 221. September, 1860. Boston, U.S. : 
Walker, Wise, and Co. The current number of this American 
periodical contains the second —_— yen, A he age whence yo 

uote the following passages which show the writer’s capability o 
: preciating the great anatomist of modern society and faithful delincator 
of character :—‘ Thackeray’s books, like Mrs. Primrose’s ‘wedding 
gown,’ wear well, though they may not at once captivate the fancy. 
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His peculiarities of style must be softened to us by familiarity, before 
we can detect the great humanity under the surface cynic:sm, and fully 
ise the artistic grace of his life-like creations. His delineations 

are quiet and natural; he startles with no stage effects, no burlesque, 
no caricature; we smile or sigh as the living panorama passes, but 
seldom laugh or passionately weep. We are lookers on, not actors in 
the drama, and earnestly but calmly watch the progress of the plot, 
and the developments of character—our judgment unwarped by 
intensely excited feelings, our mirth rational, and our sadness salutary. 
His stories are eminently suggestive, and he rarely analyzes his 
characters. This is Fang charm of his books. It undoubtedly 
requires much less skill to describe a character, than to force that 
character to unfold itself, and to change and modulate it in harmony 
with the incidents of the story, And it is in this gradual development 
that Thackeray excels. It has been Thackeray's mission to portray 
life as it is. He brings more than great creative genius to the task ; he 
has read with clear vision the mysterious scroll of the human heart, 
and gives us the pages as he finds them—now bright with the record 
of noble deeds, now blurred by weakness and folly, and now deeply 
stained by guilt and crime. His books are full of moral lessons— 
lessons that will make us wiser and better if we heed them. We find 
there no glow of false sentiment, which perverts while it dazzles ; vice 
is never clothed in attractive garb, and though deceit and hypocrisy are 
unmasked, honour is paid to every womanly grace, and every manly 
virtue.” The present number also contains article fourth on Mr. Tom 
Taylor’s Recollections of the late C. R. Leslie, R.A., which will be read 
with interest. We also find a notice of one of the most remarkable 
roductions of the past year, namely, “ The Thought in aid of Faith, 
y Sara S. Hennell,” _ by Mr. Manwaring, the successor of 
Mr. John Chapman. The work in question is thus summarised :—‘‘As 
a help to other inquirers, the results of the most radical and un- 
compromising thinkers who have written since, and been made accessible 
to the English reader. Thus, Feuerbach represents for her the ‘ Essence 
of Christianity,’ and Mackay’s ‘ Progress of the Intellect,’ its dsvelop- 
ment ; in discussing the ‘ Christian System,’ she traces the course of 
thought from Unitarianism through Mr. Martineau ‘to Francis 
Newman, with whose pure Theism she is not satisfied to rest; her 
‘Principles of Psycholgy’ are those of Herbert Spencer, adopted 
without qualification or reserve; her view of the ‘History of 
Philosophy’ is wholly in the light of Lewes and Comte; and for the 
‘Science of Morality’ she starts with the expediency doctrine, as 
defended by Henry Thomas Buckle. Six chapters thus cover the 
wide field of modern speculation. They are preceded by an In- 
troduction, setting forth the personal motive and experience from 
which the inquiry has started, and followed by a conclusion, in which 
the bearings of the whole on personal faith and hope are courageously 
and calmly stated. The argument of the book is not, as might possibly 
be guessed, to protest against anything in the most radical and 
seemingly irreligious of the results she registers; but, explicitly 
reducing psychology to physiology, religion to anthropology, and 
morals to philanthropy, renouncing all personal hope of another life, 


himself which man projects upon the vast Unknown—nay, denying 
the very distinction of matter and spirit, her purpose is still to 
vindicate the intellectual harmony, the moral progress, and the spiritual 
calmness and trust, which belong fitly to the domain of faitli.” 


RECORD OF THE WEEK. 
HOME AND COLONIAL. 


It was expected as the past week drew to a close, that the growing 
complications abroad, andthe inclement weather at home, would tell 
unfavourably on the financial barometer, but we are happy to record 
an agreeable disappointment, for they stood firm at 93} to 3-8, not- 
withstanding the clouded sky and the gloom which obscured tie politi- 


cal horizon, and only suffered a subsequent depreciation of about 1-8. The | treaty charges it at two different rates, and both higher, which fact ex- 


ee week was very unfavourable throughout for such portion of the 
harvest as had not been garnered, for when not actually raining, which 
was seldom the case, the air was so damp and chill, and sunshine so 








The criminal record of the week does not flag. A murder of peculiar 
atrocity has been perpetrated at a cottage, adjoining Urpeth Corn-mij] 
seven miles from Newcastle. One Milner Lockey having stabbed his 
wife, a lodger, named Harrison, interfered to protect her, when he 
immediately became the object of the man’s fury. Lockey inflicted g 
mortal wound, which speedily terminated in the death of his new 
victim. In the matter of the Stepney murder the man Mullins was 
committed for trial on Tuesciay. The inquiry into the late tragedy at 
Road is pending as we write, but without much prospect of any 
decisive issue. At Aldershoit, a soldier, named James Johnson, has 
murdered two men with one shot—Sergeant Chip and Corporal Cole: 
the ball passing through the first and then entering the body of the 
second. 

In the matter of the Road murder, Elizabeth Gough, the nurse, was 
taken into custody at the close of last week, on the charge of having 
perpetrated this crime. 

This week (Monday) commenced the winter session at the hospitals, 
when the usual opening addresses were delivered to the students, 

The Victoria Terminus, at Pimlico, forming the nucleus where the 
connecting threads of the lines north and south of the Thames are to 
be agglomerated into a sort of locomotive love-knot, was opened on 
Monday. 

The ladies of Brighton, by the hands of Mrs. William Coningham 
and Mrs. J. White, the wives of the liberal members for the boro 
have presented silver bugles to the Artillery and Rifle corps of 
local Volunteers. The presentresses delivered, with graceful enunciation, 
appropriate addresses. Mr. William Coningham, M.P., for Brighton, 
and his son were present in their respective uniforms of the 1st Susser, 
and the Eton corps, to which they belong. 

An accident happened to Prince Albert, on Monday. As he was 
returning from shooting, the horses ran away with the carriage, and 
the Prince, who jumped out, had his face slightly scratched, A 
telegram, dated Tuesday, from Lord John Russell, we are happy to 
state, informs us that the injury was nothing to speak of, and that 
the Prince was convalescent. 

Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Digby Seymour, and Mr. Bristowe have appeared 
at public meetings during the week, the first to address his constituency, 
the last two at Southampton and Kidderminster. Mr. Seymour 
vindicated the measures of Mr. Gladstone in finance, and Lord John 
Russell as regards Parliamentary Reform. Mr. Pigott, the member 
for Reading, having become Governor of the Isle of Man, his brother, 
Mr. Serjeant Pigott has come forward to solicit the suffrages of the 
constituency. His “ platform” comprehends retrenchment, extension 
of the elective franchise, church-rate abolition, and income-tax 
reform. 

The funeral of the late Mr. H. Ingram, M.P., was fixed to take"place 
yesterday (Friday). 

With regard to the commercial treaty with France, the organs of 
that party the views of which are supposed to be, as far as it goes, 
embodied in this important measure, and one of whose recognised 


D | chiefs has had the “ carriage” of it confided to him both in principle 
and holding the conception of a personal God to be only the image of _ 


rare, that the intervals during which the wet was suspended were of | 


very little avail in many localities ; in some, however, there was a less 
unfortunate state of affuirs to chronicle. The bullion in the Bank was 
£123,807 less than the preceding week, the total being £16,255,951. 

The fine mild weather of the present week has brightened our pros- 
pects in more senses than one. ‘The harvest may now be looked upon, 
as we anticipated in these columns, as amply fulfilling the expectations 
of those who looked fora fair average yield. The financial as well as 
ths atmospheric barometer rose towards mid-week. Consols reaching 
93 3-8 to 3, at which they evinced a tendency to considerable firmness. 

Richard Williams, the “ pseudo-clergyman,’ who had obtained a 
curacy by false representations, and perpetrated a long tissue of frauds, 
having been arrested in London, and sent in custody from the metro- 
polis to Oundle, committed suicide at Northampton by throwing him- 
self under a train, which instantly killed him, the body being mutilated 
and disfigured. 


and detail, and which are therefore likely to be well informed, state, in 
recent Nos., the present positions of the matter. The Manchester 
Examiner and Times states, that in consequence of one of those mis 
haps incident to diplomacy, the entire tariff of metals will be delayed for 
another week. The Morning and Evening Star publishes that — 
of items which, by article 16 of the treaty, are to be admitted by France 
at the new duties from the 1st October. “ The various rates,” says the 
Star, “in the new tariff are adapted to a classification which is based 
in general on the greater or smaller amount of human labour bestowed 
upon the same weight of material, or in other words, on the cost of 
production, as far as that is possible, in a new tariff which knows no 
ad valorem, but only specific, duties. The first thing which strikes 
one in the classification as well as in the rates, is the extreme similarity 
to the provisions of the Zollverein treaty.” After comparing the two 
tariffs, the article continues, “in the case of iron in bars the duty is 
fixed at the uniform rate of 7 f. per 100 kilos., while the Zollverein 


ercises a very injurious effect on building and railway industry, and 
yet this does not shut out English competition. France wiil get a de- 
cided start by being enabled to import the English article largely for 
her consumption, which she has hitherto been precluded from doing, 
by the high duties imposed. ‘The case of steel merits special mention, 
the former exorbitant duty having been reduced to 15 f. per 100 kilos.” 
This is a fair logical carrying out of the free-trade principle. Take off 
these prohibitive duties and iron will be produced where it can be pro- 


| duced cheapest, best, and most plentifully, namely, in England, and 


Another party of Garibaldian excurtionists, numbering nearly 500, | 


embarked on board a vessel called the Emperor, at Harwich, as last 
week closed. 

The revenue returns for the past quarter, which will be found at 
length in another column, show a falling off, from obvious causes, in 
customs, and an increase of near £5,000,000, arising chiefly from in- 
come-tax, excise, and post-oflice. ‘The prosperous state of the country 
in its mercantile and industrial relations being prominently shown by 
the figures in question. 

Alderman Cubitt was chosen on Saturday as the Lord Mayor elect. 
The Court of Aldermen, we may state in connexion with civic matters, 
have resolved to alter their meeting day from Saturday to Friday. 


be distributed where most wanted, namely, in France ; things will find 
their own level, and human needs be best satisfied. Voila the philo- 
sophy of the question in a nutshell. And so with any other article, a3 
wines. Here the case is reversed ; France can produce them better, 
cheaper, and more plentifully than we, and why we should be pre 
vented by prohibitive duties (and a// dutics are more or less prohibi- 
tive in their tendency) from drinking them, it would sorely puzzle the 
enemies of free-trade to explain. 
FOREIGN. 

We resume the thread of our Italian “ Record.” As last week drew 
to a close we received tidings of the advance of General Fanti’s corps 
upon Rome; the despatches which left the scene of action, describing 
the head of his force to be at Bracciano, within 17 miles from the 
capital. The object of the Sardinians was to surround the city itself 
so as to avoid a collision between the French and Garibaldi. On the 
other hand, the French troops appeared to have occupied Frascati and 
Albano in addition to Civita Vecchia and Rome. The forts of Pulito 
and Pelago had fallen before the prowess of the beseigers of Ancona, 
and the eapture of Gardette was considered only a question of hours 
when the advices left, while the whole suburb of Porta Pia was in the 


| hands of the Sardinians, and on Friday Delle Grazie, another fort, re- 


The North Atlantic Telegraph is progressing satisfactorily, as we | 


a through a communication from Mr. Croskey; a considerable 
portion of the Iceland coast has already been surveyed for the pur- 
poses of the enterprise. 


warded the efforts of the “ liberators.” Lamoriciere in person was co2- 
ducting the defence of the city. The Times speaks of this commander 
as “the Pope’s footman” who has been “soundly thrashed.” Not- 
withstanding the state of blockade in reference to the beleagured city, 
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the Sardinian Government formally announced that the principles of 
maritime law recognised at the Paris congress, will be strictly carried 
out. In Sicily the forts of Pescara and‘Agosta were in the hands of the 
liberating army. So matters stood, as far as news had arrived, as the 
past and resent week joined hands; but we were not kept long in 
br the decisive blow. Tidings arrived that Ancona had fallen 
Oheterdey, chiefly through the effective operations of the fleet, and 
that Lamoriciere (who, as the Times observed, had issued some of the 
most murderous manifestoes ever put forth), and his whole garrison 
wereprisoners of war in the hands of the Sardinians. Nay, more ; that his 
folio had got into General Fanti’s hands, and had been found to 
contain papers of the most compromising character, showing that a 
iracy was going on against the French Emperor by his own pro- 
Meanwhile the oflicial organ of the French Government an- 
nounced, on the last day of September, that the forces occupying Rome 
were to be reinforced by a division of infantry, two squadrons of 
cavalry, and a battery of artillery, and that an intimation had been con- 
veyed to Sardinia that General Goyon “ had been ordered to extend his 
action as far as the military conditions on which it is dependent will 
admit””—a somewhat obscure announcement, which, however, meant 
that he is to prevent the liberating armies from coming to closer quar- 
ters with the Pope. And intelligence of a nature calculated to bear out 
this view of affairs, reached us from Paris, touching the reply made to 
M. de Cadore, who had been commissioned to ascertain the course which 
the Emporer Napoleon would actually pursue. Franee, however, and 
when we say France, we do not literally mean the French people, but 
use the word figuratively as signifying the French Emperor,—had de- 
cided that the operations of her troops be confined to a passive and quies- 
cent position. Thus it would appear that even the Emperor finds it politic 
not to _ defy the whole public opinion of the civilised world. 
for the enlightened people of France, they, we believe, are heart and 
soul with the liberating movement. The Moniteur, with oracular and 
enigmatical significance, tells us that it will appertain to the great 
wers, in congress assembled, one day to decide on the questions which 
ve arisen out of recent events in Italy,” up to which decision, it 
seems, that ‘‘ the Emperor’s Government, in conformity with the mis- 
sion it has imposed upon itself, will continue to discharge the duties 
resulting from its sympathies with the holy father, and from the pre- 
sence of the French flag in Rome, the capital of the catholic world,”— 
a very pretty piece of diplomatic obfuscation. At Tivoli the 
Sardinians could see the spires of the eternal city, while their own 
panoply might in turn be perceived glistening in the rays of the 
sun. Whether they would make an attempt to occupy the “ capital of 
the Catholic world,” or pass it in a lateral direction towards Naples, 
was, at the time of the despatch leaving, problematical. On the other 
hand, after the check received by Garibaldi’s forces at Capua, the 
Neapolitan army followed up its success, real or apparent, by recovering 
the stream of the Volturno, as their line of defence. Victor Emmanuel set 
out for Florence and Bologna on Friday week, amidst enthusiastic accla- 
mations, and almost simultaneously, a deputation from Naples set out 
to meet him, with a view of inducing him to annex the latter place, 
and thus put an end to anarchy and disorder. In connection with the 
ostensible leaning of the French Emperor towards the Pope, must be 
mentioned M. de Thouvenel’s alleged threat to make himself conspicuous 
by his absence from the councils of his master, but whether this was 
an obsequious anticipation of the presumed wishes existent in the 
Imperial mind, or whether it was prompted, or whether it was spon- 
taneous, or whether it partook of the character of both, and also, whether 
the Emperor wants to be in a position to tell the Pope that he has done 
more than his Holiness deserved, and must abandon him to the fate 
which the inexorable and irresistible logic of events so clearly indicates, 
are contingencies dimly looming in the future. However, on the 
departure of M. de Cadore with such comfort for the holy father as 
diplomatic assurances, which the course of events appears likely to 
neutralise, can afford, the foreign minister has determined to keep his 
me The contest, we may here remark in passing, between the 
Neapolitan troops and the Garibaldians, seems one of those deadly 
struggles, in which the idea of giving quarter seems not to enter the 
mmds of the combatants. At mid week we learned that the 
success of the Garibaldian arms had been placed beyond doubt. by 
the issue of the aetion at the Volturno. The rising of the popu- 
lation had spread in every direction, and the Sardinian troops con- 
verging to the very gates of Rome, were upon the point of entering the 
Neapolitan territories. A space of five miles from the city had been 
placed under the ostensible protection of the French flag. To turn 
now to the diplomatic side of affairs, Garibaldi, putting out of con- 
sideration the cession of Nice, has shewn a disposition to preserve 
amicable relations, and act in concert and unison with Victor 
Emmanuel. A new ministry was about to be formed at Naples, con- 
sisting of members favourable to that line of policy which will 
eventuate in the absolute and unconditional annexation of Sicily to 
Sardinia, as opposed to the contention of the Mazzini party, who, to 
quote their manifesto, urge that “a free and united country will not 
be formed by annexing this or that province to Piedmont, but by 
amalgamating Piedmont and all the provinces of Italy, and Italy with 
Rome, which is its centre and heart.” Bertani had resigned, and Safli 
had withdrawn from the pro-dictatorship of Sicily. Spain’s support of 
Bomba (taken at what it is worth) has, as a matter of course, been 
exhibited, in its endorsement of his memorable “ protest,” which 
formed the subject of a leader in our number of the 15th ultimo. 
The Sardinian “session” opened on the 3rd, when Count Cavour’s 
report was presented, to the effect “that henceforth Italy, with 
the exception of Venetia, is free. As regards the latter province 
we cannot make war upon Austria against the almost unanimous 
wish of the European Powers. Such an enterprise would create 
& formidable coalition against Italy. But, in constituting a strong 
Italy, we are serving the cause of Venetia. These reasons also 
mpose upon usthe duty of respecting Rome. The question of Rome 
cannot be decided by the sword alone. It meets with moral obstacles 
which moral force alone can vanquish.” The ministerial report, in 
gating of the rumoured possibility of a collision with France at 
me, says “that an act of ingratitude so monstrous would brand the 





country with a deep disgrace such as centuries of suffering could not 
obliterate. Whatever populations may be freed from oppression, th r 
independence will be respected.” In conclusion, the tells us 
“that Parliament has been convoked in order to pronounce whether th : 
present ministry still enjoys its confidence. ‘This is so much the more 
n as a voice which is with reason dear to the people, has mani- 
fested its distrust of us to the crown and the country.” ‘The ministry, 
as finally constructed by Garibaldi at Naples are Conforti, Muira, 
Scura, Capitame, Anguissolis, and Desanetis. 

We learned early in the week that General Walker,—who under 
existing circumstances, is called a Fillibuster, but who, had he immo- 
lated 1,000 human beings for every one whose blood is now his 
hand, would have been a conqueror and a hero, even, if like first 
Napoleon, the capricious goddess forsook him in the last act of his 
sanguinary drama,—had been taken prisoner, and that an English vessel, 
of war, the Icarus, assisted in the capture; also, that he would stand a 
tolerably fair chance of being reformed off the face of the earth, his 
— being half inclined to shoot him. 

n Austrian intelligence, the chief feature of news, as last week closed 
was, that the Reichsrath (State Council), had voted a federal consti- 
tution, and rejected imperialism and centralisation, by a majority of 
2to1. The Emperor’s response was to the effect that he confidently 
hoped that the course he intended to adopt would, when it became 
known, meet with general concurrence, as giving tokens of his good in- 
tentions, and obtain for him unanimous support for the measures he pro- 
posed to carry out. A “ volunteer movement” is said to be in course of 
prosecution through the empire, under the countenance of the govern- 
ment, while 100,000 soldiers are about to be levied. The order for 
extinguishing the lighthouse fires on the Venetian sea-board is said to 
have originated in the fact, that nocturnal soundings had secretly been 
taken by Garibaldi’s ts. 

The lectures at the University of Pesth in Hungary have been post- 
poned sine die, by express order of the Austrian Commander-in-chief 
in that country, which is tantamount to closing the university. 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Royat EneGtish Oprrs.—The season at this magnificent theatre 
opened on Monday with Lurline, cast, as announced in our preliminary 
notice. The opening night was characterised by a multitudinous and 
enthusiastic audience, whose disposition to redemand every “ gem” in 
the opera was kept with and deserved, if not invariably responded 
to with a “ repeat,” by the uniform excellence of the performance, in- 
strumental and vocal; and in the latter point, both “ soloistic” and 
choral. Indeed, Mr. Smythson has brought the chorus of this house 
to the highest state of cthelnay and precision. Nor must weomit the 
scenic department, which show forth Messrs. Grieve and Telbin’s 
powers of contrivance and handywork in mechanical execution. As 
we have already specialised all these features in more than one pros- 
pective article, we have only to record their efficiency as exhibited in 

rformance. Mr. Alfred Mellon’s band, for he deserves to share the 
ome with Mr. Costa, excels its own excellence, as manifested at the 
late Floral Hall concerts. Miss Pyne’s voice, so unique for the com- 
bination of power and fulness, with the exquisite silvery and ringing 
delicacy of its timbre, was deservedly hailed with enthusiastic gresting 
in the character of the heroine, which she has identified with ; 
ag was also Mr. Harrison, whose manly figure, bearing, and deportment, 
breadth and vigour of style, fine natural organ, well cultivated by 
assiduous study, and histrionic qualifications, have advanced him 
to the first rank of English operatic artists; he was, of course, the 
Count Rudolf of the piece. His peculiarly distinct articu- 
lation, so rarely heard, merits special commendation. The 
new appearances come now for notice. Mr. Henry Wharton 
(baritone), as Rhineberg; Mr. Grattan Kelly (bass), as Baron 
Truenfels ; Miss Leffler (contralto), as Ghiva; and Miss Albertazzi, as 
Liba, all confirm the judiciousness of the allotment of the characters 
they have to sustain. Mr. Wharton shows that he good 
natural qualifications and has evidently had the advan of careful 
training. With Miss Leffler’s abilities the public are well acquainted, 
as also with Mr. Kelly’s, through the medium of the Concert-room, 
where they already enjoy the reputation of favourite artistes. Miss 
Albertazzi gives promise of future success in her profession. In the 
Opera we are ie her is but a small one, but she joins Miss 
Pyne, Mr. Corri, and Mr. on, in the excellent delivery of the 
unaccompanied part song, “ Through the World.” Mr. Corri, as 
Zelieck, makes a most amusing, lively, and obstreperous drunken 
gnome, and excites the risible tendencies of his audience most success- 
fully. The encores on the opening night of the season, in a favourite 
piece, abruptly suspended, as this was last spring, by the commence- 
ment of the Italian Opera, cannot be taken as a criterion. But we 
have watched the performances during the week, and the audience 
generally evinces a disposition not to be satisfied without hearing the 
following pieces sung in duplicate: the famous brindisi “ Take this 
Cup” (Miss Pyne) ; “Troubadour Enchanting” (Miss Lefller) ; “ My 
Heart’s First Home” (Mr. Harrison); “A Father’s Love” (Mr. 
Wharton). To turn, now, to the mise en scene. The moonlight 
scenery is so beautiful as to excite an almost involuntary outburst of 
applause, when the rising curtain discloses it to view. The rippli 
of the water, gilded by moonbeams streaming down upon it, 
silvering over its surface, is executed to perfection. As Lurline s 
on the bosom of the river, singing to her harp, the illusion of the 
water flowing underneath her very feet is perfect; it seems-reality 
itself; we listen to hear its murmur on the beach. No less successful 
is the tossing of the waters, when the storm agitates them; and the 
scene, where Rudolph and his boat are engulphed, is an inimitable 
piece of stage effect. The performances of the o ig night, of course, 
concluded with the National Anthem, in which Miss Pyne took the 
leading solos. Various novelties are, we understand, in active pre- 
paration, the earliest to be a ay ae So Se a new Opera, 
Ce expressly for “ the Pyne and m Company,” by Mr. 
M. W. Balfe. In connection with the scenic department we mo 
not to omit the name of Mr. Sloman, which deserves highly i 
mention. 
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Her Maszsry’s Toeatre.—This theatre, with its renowned “ double 
company,” opens on Monday, with Mr. G. A. Macfarren’s new opera of 
Robin Hood, the libretto being from the facile and elegant pen of Mr. 
John Oxenford, and will afford appropriate and ample scope for a 
display of the vocal powers of Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. George Perren, 
Mr. Santley, Madame Lemmens Sherrington, and the other eminent 
artistes who will appear in it. In the new scenery which will be pre- 
sented, it is believed that Mr. W. Beverley will be found to have 
excelled himself. The ballet under M. Massot will be on the most 
attractive scale, and the most efficient “footing.” All business details 
of the establishment are in the best working order, under the acting 
and managers Mr. Mapleson and Mr. Robert Roxby, respectively. 
The orchestra and chorus will exemplify the completeness and excellence 
of the training for which Mr. Charles Hallé. the conductor, is so 
creditably known to the public. Mr. W. V. Wallace’s new opera of 


— Opera season, there is to be given, concurrently with it, an 
additional “Italian Season” of 30 nights, commencing on Wednesday 
next, in which all the vast resources of this theatre, in the foreign 
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in her own unique and original style, her merits are thoroughly a 
ciated by the lovers of terpsichorean executive power. The novelti 
produced have drawn crowded audiences to the favourite temple of the 
histrionic muse. The “ renovation” which this house has un 
is thoroughly complete and elegant. On Monday Mr. Dion 
Boucicault’s comedy, entitled “ The Irish Heiress,” will be produced, 
in which Mr. Henry Neville will make his first appearance before a 
London audience. 

Sranparp THeatTre.—A delay occurred in the advent at this house 
of Miss Julia St. George. Instead of Saturday, Monday was the 
night of her appearance here, when she enchanted a crowded audience 


| by her graceful impersonation of Apollo, in the favourite operetta of 
| Midas, identified with Vestrisian reminiscences. Miss Marriott's 


and versatile powers have been exhibited to advantage during the week 


| in The Daughter of the People. Last Saturday a grand farewell 
the Amber Witch will be produced in due course. In addition to the | 
| theatre, when he appeared as the “Stranger,” in the drama of that 
| name; and Claude Melnotte, in The Lady of Lyons; Miss Marriott 


department, will be brought into active requisition. We need but | 
write the names Titiens, Giuglini, Gassier, Ciampi (the successor of | 


Lablache). A new appearance is promised in the advent of Sig. Fran- 

cesco Briani, who brings a considerable reputation from Italy. 

Sig. Arditi wields the conductor's baton. In the ballet Mdlle. Mor- 

lacchi will display that combined melange of facile grace, blended with 

igorous executive power, which have made her so popular a favourite. 
her the house opens under brilliant auspices. 


Drvry-tane Taeatre.—This national theatre will open onthe 15th | 
October for the eighth winter season, under the management of Mr. | 


E. T. Smith. Among the company whose services have been secured, 
we may mention the eminent and favourite names of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Kean, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Matthews, Mr. Gustavus Brooke, 
Mrs. Stirling, Mr. Benjamin Webster, Mr. Robert Roxby, Mr. Paul 
Bedford, Mr. F. Matthews, Miss Arden, &c. There will be two “ first 


appearances” at “Old Drury” in the forthcoming season. Mr. | 


Lambert (who brings with him a great antipodean reputa- 
tion) and Miss Stirling, of Olympic celebrity. ‘Mr. Watts 
Phillips, author of the Dead Heart, &c., produces a new drama, in 
which Mr. B. Webster will sustain the leading character. A grand 
Christmas tomime, from the pen of Mr. E. L. Blanchard, is in 
store, in which the constructive and artistic talents of Mr. Beverley 
will find scope for their development. The stage-managership will be 
in the experienced and able hands of Mr. R. Roxby; and Mr. Tully, 
than whom an abler artiste could not well be indicated, assumes his 
wonted functions in the musical directorship. Mr. William Beverly 
presides as usual over the scenic department, in which his abilities are 
too well known for us to do more than record his name; merely adding, 
that as machinery and properties, he will have the able assist- 
ance, respectively of Mr. Needham aud Mr. Tucker. The arrange- 
ments for the ballet, under Mr. Cormack, will, we have reason to 
believe, justify public expectation. Such is an outline of the pro- 
gramme to be carried out in the forthcoming campaign. We shall enter 
into detail in future articles. 

Otrmpic THEatRre.—Secre/ Service has been successfully performed 
during the past week, together with the pieces noticed in our last 
number. Next week The Porter’s Knot will be revived, and Mr. 
J. M. Morton’s new piece, entitled a Regular Fix, will be produced 
on Thursday. On Monday the favourite piece entitled “ Puss,” will 
be produced for the first time at this house. Mr. F. Robson will 
ap on Monday. 

ycruM THEATRE.—This house opened on Monday evening with the 
Brigand and his Banker, Delicate Ground, and Magie Toys. The 
merits of a piece must be estimated by its suitability for pleasing the 
public taste. Adaptation of means to ends is the grand secret of 
success. It is for this reason why, upon the Darwinian theory of 
“national selection,” some races are preserved in the struggle for 
existence ; and for precisely the same it is that some pieces survive, and 
others are consigned to that traditionary tomb to which all things that 
cannot stand competition in their respective spheres, are ultimately 
swept away. Judged by this standard, Mr. Tom Taylor’s new piece the 
Brigand and his Banker, must be mentioned with a somewhat sparing 
meed of praise. The play is as follows: a certain freetrader, one 
Hadgi Staorus (Mr. George Vining), on the laudable look-out, some- 
where in Greece, for stray cockneys on their travels, bags a very hetero- 
geneous batch in the shape of Miss Porcupine, a strong-minded 
imen of the feminine institution (Mrs. Keeley), her niece Miss 
elton (Miss M. Ternan), John Joseph Jerrams, Miss Porcupine’s 
footman (Mr. J. Rouse), a perfect type and incarnation of “ plush” 
and “ flunkeyism,” Captain Obadiah Harris of the United States’ ser- 
vice ; and a German botanizing individual (personated by Mr. Villiers), 
—s after roots and herbs, who with Miss Melton, constitutes one 
of the love-making couples of the piece. The heroine of the play is 
Photini (Madame Celeste), daughter of the “ freetrader” aforesaid, 
who having been bred in a convent, turns out, on approaching her 
jority, somewhat in the same manner, mutatis mutandis, as an eagle 
would do if hatched in a dove cot, and kept there till it arrived at 
eagle’s estate. “Working in” with our “freetrader,” is one Captain 
Perikles, of the Athenian royal guards (Mr. Forrester), who combines 
characters of a fashionable dandy and an incorrigible rogue, and 


formance took place, it being Mr. Barry Sullivan’s last night at this 


sustaining the respective parts of Mrs. Haller, and Pauline. 

Eastern Orrra Hovse.—Herr Meyer Lutze and Mr. J. i 
have been engaged by Mr. Douglass for this theatre. Mr. J, W, 
Parkinson's engagement here will extend to three nights per week after 
this day (Saturday), in consequence of being engaged the other three 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

Mr. J. L. Toorz.—This actor, who, in that class of parts the charac. 
teristic of which may be described as conyulsing drollery and the 
sublime of fun, is such a justly popular favourite, has been “starring 
it” with great success in that gem of the sea, the Emerald Isle. 

Me. Barry Suciivan.—We understand that Mr. Sullivan is bound for 
the provinces. He will appear at Liverpool and Manchester, and about 
the middle of November he will return to London and resume his town 
engagements, playing here up to Christmas. 
ts Mr. Cuartes Ditton anp Mr. Ryper.—These dramatic artistes 
are on the “ York Circuit” at present. They have, we hear, been playing 
the leading partsin Macbeth, at Leeds, during the past week. 

Crystat Patace.—It is fitting and appropriate that the artiste who 


| has enjoyed the reputation of being the greatest songstress which the 


sacred drama has to show at the present day, and one of the greatest this 
country has ever seen, should give her farewell performance before the 
London public at the great ‘“‘ Winter Garden” of the metropolis, which 
is the only edifice large enough, though hardly large enough as it turned 


| out, to afford space for the crowds who flocked to bid her adieu. The 


cantatrice, whom Mendelssohn is known to have indicated to the high- 
est musical association then in existence, as one of the first singers in 
Europe, has well maintained her reputation, which may now be said to 
be at its height; so that she retires amid the undiminished admiration 
of the public, with their enthusiastic plaudits ringing in her ears. She 


| has not waited to be a celebrity of the past before she quits the scene— 


i 


| 


nor lived out her public life to that critical period when the 
artiste becomes, not the favourite of the present, by the legacy of the 
past. ‘The Crystal Palace has been identified with some of the grandest 
musical gatherings that have yet had their advent in Europe. The 
Handel Festivals, the French Orpheonists, are among the re-unions 
connected with its name, and now another interesting association is 
bound up with it, in Madame Clara Novello’s farewell. We do not 
intend to enter into detailed criticism here. Not because criticism is an 
ungracious office; in the present instance it could not be so, because 
to criticise would be but to praise. But Madame Novello’s qualities, as 
an artiste, are too well known to need recapitulation. Upon the ques- 
tion whether this gifted lady will be prevailed upon to reconsider her 
present determination, and continue, at least for a space, still to delight 
the public with her nightingale strains, of course it is not our intention 
to prognosticate. We take the “farewell” as such, and as it has been 
put forth. We see, and we are glad to record the fact, as it will afford 
gratification to expectant thousands, that the totality of her farewell 
performances will comprise a professional tour now in course of taking 
place, with Herr Molique (whose oratorio of Abraham was noticed at 
length in our last number), Madame Anna Molique, the pianist, and 
the London and Madrigal Union, under the directorship of Mr. 


| To resume :—Madame Novello had for her leading associates last Satur- 


| 


| 


day, when the Messiah was performed, Madame Sainton Dolby, Mr. 
Wilbye Cooper, and Mr. Santley : and in the Creation, which was given 


on Friday, Mr. Weiss, and the before-mentioned accomplished tenor. 





| 
| 


who contributes to the action of the piece, taking care to strip his | 


friend’s' victims of whatever that accomplished peculator may have left 
them. After a variety of startling incidents, the unfortunate party are 
liberated by the good offices of the semi-tamed young tigress Photini, 
who is tamed outright at last by love, who. as we are credibly informed, 
as matter of tradition, “ hath charms to sooth the savage breast,” and is 
actually said to have d the nails of lions and panthers, though 
when combined with jealousy, it is supposed to have considerably 
sharpened the tongues, not to say the talons of the softer sex. She 
becomes enamo' of Obadiah, and so the story ends, to the satis- 
faction of everybody in general, and the audiance in particular. The 
Pieces were well put upon the stage, and well acted. Mr. Callcott’s 
artistic in the scenic ent are deserving of the highest 
praise. As regards the inimitable dancing of Miss Lydia Thompson, 


The execution of these masterly works was such as was to be anticipated 
from these eminent soloists, in conjunction with a band chorus of 2,000 
instruments and voices, under the control of such a baton as that which 
Mr. Benedict wields with a degree of experience and ability so unequi- 


| vocal. In connection with the Crystal Palace we may mention that 


the performance of Mr. G. W. Martin’s prize glees and choral part 
songs, which was to have been repeated on the 18th, is postponed for 
the present, for reasons explained in our notice (in another column) 
headed the “ National Choral Society,” and “ Volunteer Choral Move- 
ment.” We have just space to add that an admirable series of “ Grand 
Italian Concerts” is being given at the Crystal Palace, the management 
of which ever shows itself on the qui vive in catering for the = 
taste. We shall notice this series in detail after its termination. Suffice 
it to say here that the performances and the days that have been 
fixed are as follows:—Thursday, 4th inst., Stabat Mater ; Saturday, 
6th, and Tuesday, 9th, for selections from Trovatore and Martha, Don 
Giovanni and Les Hugenots. The leading soloists are Mlle. Titiens, 
Madame Lemaire and Signori Guiglini, Vialetti, and Valsorani; the 
conductors, Mr. Benedict and Sig. Arditi. The number of persons who 
attended the Crystal Palace last week was 28,711. 

Tue “Messtan” at St. James’ Hatt.—A representation of this 
great masterpiece of the sacred department of the lyric drama, was given 
by D. Wylde, at St. James’ Hall, on Wednesday evening. The chorus 
and orchestra numbered 200 performers, among whom were Mr. Willy, 
Mr. Vioctti Collins, leading violins; Mr. T. Harper, whose “trumpet 
obligato ” in the third part is so essential an element in a complete per- 
formance of this great work. The solo vocalists were Mlle. 
Madame Santon Dolby, Mr. George Perren, and Mr. Patey. The 
known accomplishments of the and the oratorio itself 
almost known by heart with the musical public, renders it a work 
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supererogation to descend to particulars. Suffice it to say that, whether 
s ensemble or details, the performance was in every respect 
admirable, both in the vocal and instrumental arrangements. Mr. 
George Lake was the organist of the occasion. Dr. Wylde, of course, 
conducted. The hall was densely crowded in every part by a select 
and appreciative audience, who warmly applauded throughout. 
Tlamttton’s Excursions.—Under the title of “ Hamilton’s Exeur- 
sions to the Continent and back in two hours,” a high class entertain- 
ment is now in course of successful presentation at the Egpptian Hall, 
Piccadilly, erewhile the scene of poor Albert Smith's amusing and 
chatty vformances. France, Austria, Prussia, Switzerland, Italy, and 
“Up the Rhine,” are all comprehended in the programme. The 
dioramic illustrations, executed in the first style of perfection, cover 
30,000 square feet of canvas, and are the work of the first scenic 
artists of the day. It is not exaggeration to say that every feature of 
Furopean celebrity is concentrated here in one nucleus. The “cicerone” 
is Mr. Leicester Buckingham, whose well-known elocutionary powers, 
distinct and graceful delivery, as well as histrionic aptitude of no 
mediocre rank, combine to render him specially fitted to amuse and 
ight the numerous audiences attracted by this decided novelty. 
“Haymarker THeatre.—The new ballet of “ The Sun and the 
Wind,” announced in our last number, was produced here on Monday 
evening, and has been played during the week with the most decided 
and unequivocal success. The subject is artistically worked up, and it 
‘forms an admirable vehicle for the saltatory genius of the Leclercq 
family, whose powers are exhibited in this well-conceived production 
to the greatest advantage. This novelty, together with the sterling at- 
tractions of Miss Amy Sedgwick, and the original and racy charac- 
terisations of the lessee himself—Mr. Buckstone, who in his own line 
is unique—present an ensemble that nightly draws together delighted 
as well as crowded and fashionable audiences. Next Monday will be 
produced a new comedy, entitled Romance and Reality, by Mr. John 
Brougham. 


“Natronar CHorat Sociery,” anp toe “ VorunTeEER Cnoran 
Movement.” —It is with sincere regret that we have to record a fact 
which will cause some little delay in the progress of these hoop 9 
Mr. G. W. Martin, who originated and is conducting both, has 
tained a sad bereavement in the death of his owly sister. The melan- 
choly event took place quite suddenly. The lamented deceased was 
present in her usual state of health at the performance of Mr. Mar- 
tin’s prize glees and choral part songs at the Crystal Palace, on the 
15th ult. by a choir of 2,000 voices (of which performance a notice 
appeared in our number of the 22nd September). On her return 
home to her brother’s house, at the Regent’s-park, she complained of 
indisposition, and gradually growing worse, expired on the 27th ult., 
and_her mortal remains were consigned to their last resting place 
on Thursday. 








OnE oF THE Hanpsomest Burtpines 1x Lonpon, says the Times 
Newspaper, is Partridge and Cozens’ Stationary Warehouse, No. 192, 
aan — of Chancery-lane. The largest and house 
in the kingdom for paper and envelopes. ge id to the coun 
on orders over 208." No charge for apie. sch © cream-laid on 
five quires for 6d.; super-thick ditto, five quires forls. ; large commer- 
cial ditto, 3s. 6d. per ream ; thick cream-laid envelopes, 6d. 100 ; 
large blue office ditto, 4s. Gd. per 1,000, or 5,000 for 21s. 6d. Superfine 
blue foolscap, 10s. 6d. per ream ; straw paper, 2s. 6d. ream ; good 
copy-books (40 pages), 2s. per dozen. fithstrated Price-list post-free. 
Copy paves os ta and Cozens, manufacturing stationers, No. 1, 
Chancery-lane, and 192, Fleet-street, E.C.—{ Adverti «J 

Greyness, baldness, and other diseases of the hair, their cause and re- 
medy, with “ Hints on the Hair, its care and culure,” by F.M.Hi 4 
32, Basinghall-street, London ; post free, 6d. “A very useful li 
treatise, that may be consulted with advatange, conveying a consider- 
able amount of information respecting the beneficial effects to be de- 
rived from the proper care and cultivation of the hair.—Morning Herald. 
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s Alcohol Food? ‘Three Letters by Dr. Lees, 

and an article by Professor PEASELEY, in reply to the theories of Mr. G. H. 

LEWES, recently revived by the Manchester Examiner; and an answer to the 

late attack upon Dr. LEES, by that paper. Post-free, from Dr. LEES, Leeds, 
for 4 stamps. 

A SPECIMEN OF EDITORIAL ETHICS. 
To the Editor of the Manchester Eraminer. 


Sir,—I thank you for the insertion of my letter, written to repel an attack, not- 
withstanding you have made it the text for personal remarks, and a vehicle for 
the introduction of topics not discussed in it. You dea) with me like a pirate of the 
Press, while charging me with want of “honour.” The word “drines,” used by 
the Morning Star, is changed to “drones,” to become the foundation of 21 lines of 
omment. 

You begin and end by areference to the ‘‘ United Kingdom Alliance.” Why try 


to disparage an institution you affect to respect? I wrote to say that you err in cal- 
ling me its agent; yet you have not corrected your error. 

You represent my letter as reviving the libel charge, now that Mr. Gough is gone. 
Neither statement is correct. My letter refers only to a statement in the Star, 
concerning the ‘‘ Autobiography.” Your summary is both inaccurate and incom- 
plete. But 1 will not repeat “ Final-Words,” published (and objected to by Mr. 
Gough's organ) long before he left. In omitting facts,and excluding correction, where 
isyour justice? You are capable of defending yourself with the tongue as well 
asthe pen. Will you meet me inthe Free-trade Hall, to discuss the correctnessfof 
your leader? At present you fight with unequal weapons. That is not my notion 
of frir p'ay. 

You preach charity, and illustrate it by imputing “envy,” and “ revenge," t »me, 
You ground your imputation on a mistake, for T nowhere took the charge concerning 
“other oraters” to myself. But excuse me, to whoim did the Star refer, by the phrase, 
“pretentious pedants?" When did the old advecates black-ball one another? When 
was our army divided before the Gough-speculation began’ You introduce a his- 
tory for a text, and then preach from it to soothe your mind. Is that consistent ? 

True, I do not believe your client to be an orator; neither dees’ Mr. Punch, 
who laughed at the laudation of the Star. Was Mr. Punch instigated by envy? 
My notions of “Orator" involve reasoning, ideas, and some degree of originality. 
Maeaulay was an orator; Macready not. I call Mr. Gough in the Alliance prize 
essay, “the greatest of histrionic speakers.” Is that like detraction? I might have 
added, “and plagiarists.”’ - : , ; 

The public shall understand your animus. The wine-licence of your political 
party was opposed by the Alliance; and your attack upon teetotalism was answered 
by myself. When you refused to insert my corrections of your misapprehension, 
Tadvertised my letter, witha calm comment on your article, in The Guardian. You 
sought your revenge; it is one I do not ‘‘envy.” ; j 

lastly, you betray yourself. I have your old leader before me, in which you adinit 
that “the dramatic orator" did declare that ‘‘ the Maine Law wasa failure.” Now, 
when another story suits, you tell your readers that “he had been misrepresented.” 
Ah, when you thus put your head into the bush, can you really persuade youiself, 
ostrich-like, that we don't see you? As you know, so explanation was ever offered. 
We entreated it in vain. You know that Mr. Gough assailed me, instead. 

I have waited a month for your apology, or explanation. The Rev. Ropis Dav 
is now in your city; a gentleman of your former cloth, named in Final_Words. 

; P Yours &c., 
F. R. LEES. 
Kent House, Leeds, October Ist, 1560 
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so te a Medical Essay on Nervousness, Indigestion, Loss address, 17, Harley-street, Caveridish-square. 
of Memory, their Prevention = es = = 
ssful practice. y Dr. J. L. 
Nature, Causes, and Cure, entitled, “DR. BRIGHT'S | CURT]S, No. 15, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, London, 

MANUAL.” With description of cases, illustrated with |G) cuitations from 10 to 3 and 6 to 8. 


r. Bright on Spermatorrhea 


and other DEPOSITS, with Remarks on their | Twenty-five Years’ 


drawings from life, &c , &c. Licentiate of the College of 
Physicians, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, &c. 

Contents :—Modern Treatment of Stricture—Gonorrhea 
~Unhealthy and Debilitated Offspring—Love of Solitude 
—Groundiess Fears—Diseases of the Kidneys, Bladder, 


“ - Telegraph, March 27, 1856. 
&e.; shewing why these Diseases so often appear in- | _ : 


and Co., 23, Paternoster-row. 


THE TEMPERANCE LIBEL CASE! GOUGH ¥. LEES. 


[pressions of an Outsider. 84 pages, 8d. post 


free. 
“The ‘Outsider’ displays rare analytic skill, as one by one the letters pass under 
| Teview. We agree with the ‘ Outsider, 2that a legal inquiry was not the proper one 


for such a case. This pamphlet will throw unexpected light on many points, and 
enable the reader to form a juster conception of the entire case."—Christian News, 


HeYwoop, Oldham-street, Manchester; Dr. Legs, Leeds. 


Jfinal Words in Gough and Lees. Price 8d. 


.. “This contest has been closel by the publication of a brochure entitled, 

| * What was it? or the Inner History of the Temperance Libel Case, from the Moral 

Stand-Point.’ A more extraordinary publication we have seldom read. If generally 

| “'Teulated, it would change public opinion, and astonish not a few by its revelations.” 
~— Newcastle Chronicle. 


| Vi: Gough’s Own Account of his Third Relapse, 
4 not given in his AUTOBIOGRAPHY, with an Analysis of the various 
Editions, in confutation of the History given in the Star and the Zraminer. 


WITH THE 
istory of a Blunder, showing the true origin 
of the Libel Case, beginning with 
MR. GOUGH’S REFUTING ATTACK ON DR. LEES AT LIVERPOOL. 
acharge which he had to retract; detailing the alleged Libel on Sinclair, and the 
letter to Dexter, refuting the statements concerning the Dead Letter. Price 44 
Post free from Dr. Legs, Meanwood, Leeds. 
re . . . . al ® 
A Vindication of the Bible, Teetotalism, and 
DR. LEES, 


From the 2s. “ BOOK OF BLUNDERS,” of Mr. Davip Wittiams. Price 3d. 
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Gacramental Wine, Unfermented, and free from 
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Prepared from the Finest Portugal Grapes and preserved in Vacuo, by Freeman, 
and Waricut, Kensington, W. 
| 
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Price 36s. per Dozen. 
Wine from the New Vintage, will be ready in a fortnight. 
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Dr. Kann’s “ Treatise on the Philosophy of Marriage. 
Sent post free for thirteen stamps from the author’ s 
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“ The author has conferred a great boon by publishing | Medical Practitioner of thirty years’ 
this little work, which points out the source of decline in 
youth, or more frequently premature old age.”—Daily 


in such cases. Consultation hours 1 to 4 daily, and 7 to 8 
, in the evening, at 
| No. 1, Harewood-place, Harewood-square, N.W. 








curable, when they can be effectually removed by the 
most simple means. 

Published by J. Allen, 20, Warwick-lane, and to be had 
of all Booksellers. 
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Just published, price 1s., free by post in an Envelope 
for 13 stamps. 


Practical Treatise on Mar- 
RIAGE. By JOSEPH KAHN, M.D., 17, Harley- 
street, Cavendish-square, W. 
, by the same Author, 
tions by which sufferersmay | ~.¢4x, SPECIALLY CONSIDERED in her RELA- 
TION to the MARRIED STATE. 
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This day in crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. | 
Redem tion Draweth Nigh;| 
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By the Rev. J. Cumming, D.D. F.R.S.E. 
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MR. TIMBS NEW VOLUME OF ANECDOTE 
BIOGRAPHY. 
This day, Second Series, in crown Svo. four fine 
portraits, 6s. 
necdote Biography of English 
WORTHIES, including. ; 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
Gainsborough. 
Tuse urner. 
Also, first Series, in crown 8vo, with illustrations, 6s. 
including. 
The Earl of Chatham. | Edmund Burke. 
by JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 
“ This ‘ Anecdote Biography’ will be of great service to 
t he general reader, and will undoubtedly command a large 
i reulation as it certainly deserves to do.”— Observer. 
“ Presents an agreeable variety of style from the light | 
and caustic gossip of Walpole, to the deep and sonorous | 


Hogarth, 
Sir —— Reynolds. 
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“*Intemperance ; its Causes and Cures.” Ly the Rey. | 
Dawson Burns. 


A ction and Reaction between 
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Newman, Latin Professor at University College. 2d. 
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r[emperance of Wine-Countries. 
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kU) ance Movement: an Address tothe Medical Students 

of Glasgow University, by Dr. J. M. M‘CuLtocu, Duin- 
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: Insurance, Mining, Railway, and Joint 8 
Company's Review. A Journal specially identified with 
the educated, the wealthy, and the “* well-to-do secti 
of society. ‘‘ The Letters of Junius,” on all the exciting 
Topics of the day, are producing a profound sensation, 
fey are read by every educated man in the country 
and appeur regularly every week in “ The News,” ” 
From the Critic, Feb. 25th, 1860, 

**The Leading Insurance Journal, * The News,” has 
recently trebled its size. Nothing can be more Satis. 
factory than the reason given for the change. It will 
says the announcement in the editorial columns, have 
eseaped the notice of our friends that, for some months 
very frequently more than one-half of the entire journal 
has been occuried with advertisements. These haye 
encroached too much upon the space which is dye to 
literary and original contributions. Hence the enlarge. 
nent, in connection with which* The News * will add to its 
Insurance matter, Mining, Banking, Railway, and General 
Commercial information !” 

Publishing Office of “The News,” (price 4d.) 3, 
street, Strand, W.C. & Brydges. 
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Tbe Reporter; or, the London 
MONETARY TIMES, 
Iesued every Saturday Morning, 
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(Town) ; 12s. 6d. (Country.) yee. 
Edited by J. IRVING (scorT, 

The Reporter, sct on foot in 1847, consists of thirty. 
two large pages, and is devoted to Finance, Commerce. 
Prices, Statistics, Banks, Insurance, Railways, Specula. 
tion, and Investment: and to Provident Institations, 
| Savings’ Banks, Loan, Friendly, Frechold Land, Building, 
| and all meritorious, and really useful National Instita- 

tions. The Reporter is generally looked upon ag a safe 
| Monitor and Guide in all matters relating to 
| Investment, and Speculation ; and has for m 
| been the recognised organ of all Provident Instiietiont 
| All wh o wish a first-rate Financial Newspaper, and at 
a moderate price, should subscribe to the Reporter. 

The Reporler may emphatically be styled the Jourxat 
OF ALL PRoviDENT INSTITUTIONS. 

The Reporter circulates largely and entirely among the 
| affluent, investing, and speculating classes, and therefi 
presents a desirable medium for all kinds of Advertise. 
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The Policy-Holder: a Weekly 
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ce and other Provident In- 
stitutions, Literature, and select Intelligence. Conducted 
by WILLIAM CARPENTER. 

This periodical, as its title indicates, is especially appro- 
priated to matters in which the policy-holders in the 
various Life Offices, and the subscribers to the various 
Provident Institutions of the United Kingdom are in- 
terested. 

No injustice will knowingly be done to any Institution. 
On the contrary, every fair opportunity will be taken to 
bring prominently forward whatever may tend to increase 








mublic confidence where it properly exists, and to create | 
I A 


it wherever it may be deserved. Those Institutions 


| which honestly fulfil their obligations—dealing candidly 


their Iusurants and Shareholders, will find the Policy- 


5 | and unequivocally with the public, and equitably with 
Ps ” I 
: | ‘he Man of Ross.” —!| 
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ry Thursday—One Penny. An Indeper- | 
dent Family Paper, having (with one exception only) | 
the largest circulation in the county of Hereford 
Within a radius of ten miles of Ross it exceeds that of 
all the other local papers put together. Orders, Adver- 
tisements, sand Books fer Review, to be sent to th 
Publisher, J. W. F. Counsrts, Market-place, Ross. 
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nn and Gough, Printers, 
310, Strand, W.C., invite gentlemen preparing works 
for the press to send to them for an estimate prior t» 
engagtng with a Printer. 








London : Printed by Jawes Rosert Lyxn and Henry Francis Goven, at 310, Strand, in the Parish of St. Cle 
by Cuargtes NurraLt Tomiixs at No. 18, Catherine Street, Strand, in the County of 


Tloldez a steady and zealous supporter. 

To the Agen ts of Life Oftices it is especially useful, for 
the information it contains. Every question they can 
fairly propose will receive a direct and reliable answer; 
the valuation of Policies ond all other actwarial calculations 
are made by Members of the Institute of Actuaries, 








The numbers of the Policy-lolder already published 


contain articles of great interest and value, by Dr. Fari 
Dr. Southwood Smith, and other writers, who are justiy 
regarded as authorities in economic science; and no labour 
or expense is sparcd to render it a Journal of permanent 
as weil as of immediate usefulness. 


Published by W. SreanGe, 8, Amen Corner, Paternoster- 
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Barbadoes .. «2 «s «+ «+ Collymore and Gill, 
Bacelona .. «6 os ee «+ Miret and Cuyas, 
Brody .. os «oe e+ oe «« Mr. Kornfield, 
Cathagena.. .. oe os oe Mr. Cauto. 
Caleutta.. .c cc cc ec oo Mr. B. Chi 
Cape Breton ..0 ee ee +e = Mr. Ward. 
| Constantinople .. «2 «+ «. M. Stampa. 

Copenhagen .. «. «. «+ Michaelsen and Holm, 
Cracow .. «2 os ee oo «+ Mr. Maldner, 
Elsinore .. «2 «+ es «+ Mr. Steenberg. 
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France .s .. «+ «+ «+e «+ Mr. Moulin. 
Germany and Austria... .. = Mr. Berek. 
Gibralter.. .. «2 «2 «+ eo Mr. Roberts. 
Guernsey .. «oe «2 «+ e- Mr. Cochrane. 
Halifax (N.S.)  .. «2 «2 «.» Mr. M’Kinlay. 

Hamburg .. .. «. « «+ Mr. Krauskopf. 
Honduras cc cc co co eco Mr. Henderson, 
| Jamaica .. «. «2 «¢ oe Miss Kington. 
Madras .. .. «2 «+ of «+ R.L. Pereira, Esq, 
} Mexico... .2 .o oc of of Mr. To 

Montreal... .. «2 oF «of of MrT 
| New Zealand .. .. «2 «- Mr. Parris. 

New York .. .. «- «+ es Firth, Pond. and Co, 
1 Odessa... 2 we co co oe Wm. Wagner, Esq. 


i’ Her Majesty's 
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| toval Letters Patent. Mewly Invented and Pa- 
|tented Application of Chemicatly Prepared INDIA 
RUBBER in the construction of Artificial Teeth, Gums, 


}and Palat Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY, SURGEON 
| DENTIST, 9, GROSVENOR STREET, LOSVENOR 
| SQUARE, Sole Inventor and Patentce. A new, original, 
jand inv ‘e invention, cousisting in the adaptation, 
with the most absolute perfection and success, of chemi- 
cally prepare | India Rubber in licu of the ordinary gold 
or bone frame. All sharp edges are avoided; no springs, 
wires, or fastenings are required; 2 greatly-increased 
freedom of suction is supplied ; a natural elasticity hitherte 
| wholly unattainable, and a fit perfected with the most 
wnerring accuracy, are secured; the greatest support is 
viven to the adjoining teeth when loose, or rendered ten- 
|der by the absorption of the gums. The acids of the 
mouth exert no ageney on the prc; ared India Rubber, 
| and, as a non-conduetor, fluids of any temperature may 
with thorongh comfort be imbibed a: retained in the 
| mouth, all unpleasantness of smell or taste being at the 
same time wholly provided s-cainst by the peculiar nature 
lof its preparation. ‘Tee:! filied with gold and Mr 
| Ephraim Mosely's White <:amel, the only stopping that 
will not become discoioured,and particularly fecomm 

for the front teeth.—9, Grosvenor-street, Grosven0t+ 
square, London; 14, Goy-street, Bath; and 10, Eldon 
| Square, Newcastle-on- 1 y ne, 
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ment Danes, in the County of Middlesex; and Published 
Middlesex,—Ocrorer 6, 1860, 
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